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ROOM HIGHER UP. 

This was the consolation given by Daniel Webster to 
the young lawyer, discouraged at the crowded look of 
his new profession, “There is always room higher up.” 
lt is peculiarly applicable to many deparunents of wo- 
men’s work. 

‘Take, for instance, school-teaching. Let a school- 
committee advertise for an assistant in a primary school, 
at a salary of $200, and they are overwhelmed with ap- 
plications. Let them adyertise for a High School teach- 
er, Who can teach French and Latin. and they get but 
three or four applications, of which scarcely one proves 
eligible. The lower walks of the profession—or at least 
its lower salaries—are filled and overfilled. Its higher 
walks can scarcely find women to fill them. This is 
founded on the writer’s actual experience in several 
New England cities. While a school-committee were 
anxiously debating whether to add $25 to the scanty 
salaries of the lower teachers, | have seen them abso- 
lutely obliged to carry the salary of a French teacher 
up from 3500 to $0UU, through the sheer impossibility of 
filling the situation more cheaply. This salary exceeded 
that of any male teacher then employed by the city, 
except the High School principal. 

The hopelessness of the present position of most 
women as to employment proceeds from the fact that the 
laws of supply and demand are against them and crush 
They need the work more than the work needs 
But an aspiring young woman should aim so to 


them. 
them. 
train herself, as to get the laws of demand and supply 
on her side, and make her employers need her. She 
thus refines the masses, and helps to elevate their stand- 
ard of pay. When Henry Ward Beecher first asked 
$200 for a lecture, the other lecturers grumbled, but he 
said wisely, “l ain advancing the standard of your pay 
as well as my own,” and so it proved. The more any 
woman obtains for her work the more she helps all 
women. 

The way to do this is to secure thorough training and 
to do one’s very best. In spite of all the just complaints 
as to the low pay of needlework, I am constantly as- 
sured by ladies that a first-class dressmaker is rarely 
found, and is sure of constant employment when found. 
There is room higher up which can be gained even by 
the point of a needle. 

This is still more strikingly true in literary work. 
Newspaper publishers are so flooded with poor stories, 
and “novelettes,” for instance, that many of them keep 
their columns full by paying 35 for a story, and others 
by paying absolutely nothing, and merely gratifying the 
desire of schvol-girls to see themselves in print. There- 
tore, there is no room for competition so low down as 
that. But the best magazines in the land never have 
enough of really good stories and sketches, and their 
payments know no distinction of sex; in literature, 
there is absolutely no difference between man’s work 
and woman’s work as to pay or estimation. And the 
better class of newspapers give even higher compensa- 
tion than the magazines. Harriet Prescott Spotiord is 
said to receive $4000 annually for supplying twenty 
columns a month to Frank Leslie. Mrs. Calhoun in 
the Tribune, Mrs. Ames in the Independent, receive as 
much as any man would receive for the same work, 
while Mrs. Southworth and Mrs. Stephens receive from 
the publishers more than most men. It is not really 
the best work, always, that is best paid, but it is the best 
by some standard, the best adapted for a certain demand. 
And for work of this quality there is always room and 
compensation ready. 

Another department of labor, that borders closely on 
literature and otfers to women an opportunity “higher up,” 
is proof-correcting. Many women are engaged in this, but 
for want of education and accurate mental habits, very few 
rise beyond inferior positions and low compensation. Be 
ing once asked by the proprietors of one of the leading 


printing establishments of this country to suggest some 
/ woman suitable for first-class work, I named a young 
lady of uncommon attainments and peculiar clearness 
and accuracy of mind, then employed in teaching school. 
She soon rose to a leading position in the establishment, 
and was employed read the most difficult “second- 
proof,” as it is calle®,in which the proof-reader is ex- 
pected to suggest improvements and correct errors in 
language. In this way she had the pleasure of retouch- 
ing the style of some of the most eminent writers in 
the land, and of receiving three dollars a day for her 
work. She thus found room “higher up.” 

The moral is, that while efforts are constantly being 
made to improve the average condition of the mass of 
working women, it is the duty of those a little more 
favored by talent, education, or fortune, to strike out 
new paths for themselves, take their rights instead of 
only beseeching for them, and prove by practical exam- 
ples that there is room “higher up.” T. W. H. 





MAGNOLIA. 


One of the miracles of modern science is the ease and 
rapidity with which we can imitate the migration of 
birds and pass from the storms of winter into the genial 
warmth of a semi-tropical summer. Within three or 
four days, at an expense comparatively trifling, the deni- 
zen of Boston may exchange piercing east winds and 





pinching cold for brilliant sunshine and a dry, elastic at- 


| mosphere, amid the orange-groves of Florida. 


For the benetit of many valued friends whose useful 
lives would be prolonged by the change, afd of many 


others whose future existence would be made forever | 


richer by the memories of so wonderful a transition, let 
us tell them what to do and how to do it. 

Take one of the evening lines trom Boston to New 
York. ‘To-morrow, take steamer thence to Savannah. 


‘Then, steamer again, by the inside route, through the | 
beautiful sea islands of Georgia and up the magniticent | 


St. John’s river direct to Magnolia. There, on a gentle 
slope shade d by a grove of magnificent live oaks, water- 
oaks, pines and magnolias, looking out upon a river five 
miles wide, stretching north and south like an inland sea, 
stands the comfortable “winter home” of Dr. Seth Rog- 


ers. It is an embodiment of New England energy and 
intelligence. When you reach it, on the third day after 


leaving New England, our advice is to stay there until 
next June, and then come back with a vision of beauty 
and juxuriance that will brighten the clouds of many 
future winters, 

You will return with pleasant memories of wide, shady 
piazzas, neat, clean rooms, new furniture and beds, an 
excellent table and the cheerful blaze of “pine-knot fires,” 
night and morning. Moreover, you will have made 
agreeable acquaintances, wandered among primeval for- 
ests shrouded with waving festoons of Southern moss, 
lived a free life in the open air, and, if you are an invalid, 
will have enjoyed, in the society of Dr. Rogers, the wise 
counsels of a skillful and experienced physician. 

Not far distant is a warm sulphur spring, welling up out 
of pure white sand at a temperature of eighty degrees, 
and forming a large natural basin of water so clear that 
you can see each grain of quartz at the bottom, fifteen 
feet below, as through a crystal. It is overhung with fo- 
liage, in a romantic ravine, and flows in a strong, swift 
stream to the neighboring river. A bath in this spring 
is itself a luxury worth the trouble of the journey. 

There was a time when persons of tender lungs and 
pulmonary tendencies were obliged to struggle hopeless- 
ly against the hostile influences of a Northern spring. 
It is so no longer. It is simple suicide to linger here, 
when Nature invites us to conditions where recovery is 
possible. To these invalids we say, “Throw physic to 
the dogs,” and hasten to beautiful Magnolia. You will 
find our description fall short of the reality. H. B. B. 


THE RADICAL CL 


UB---MR. CHANNING’S ESSAY. 


The end of a busy week and the beginning of one 
not likely to be less busy are so near to each other, as to 
leave little time to review the past before one realizes the 
future, Such reviews, however, are alike important to 
journals and to individuals, and must be made even at 
the risk of a pause in the rush of business. In the lat- 
ter part of life as at present constituted, employments 
thicken so upon the hands of the worker, that he pauses 
to wonder whether the institution of the Sabbath is in- 
tended to have any application to able individuals of 
fifty and upwards. For them, except as an occasional 
relaxation, the vision of the eternal Sabbath must suffice. 

Very near to that eternal Sabbath did we get on Mon- 
day last, at the Radical Club, through the happy minis- 
tration of Rey. Win. H. Channing. This rare spirit, 
with transcendent hospitality, admitted those present 
into the pure and earnest architecture of his life. For 
like a marble cloister did appear the saintly isolation of 
the soul which, starting with that initial question which 
is the earnest of the sincerest faith, addressed itself in 
the Christian ministry to the unmistakable office of 
succoring and instructing the poor. From this sphere, 
which was not soon nor lightly forsaken, Mr. Channing 
passed to study the problems of European society in the 
Old World. Never in disaccord with Christianity, Mr. 
Channing’s experience of life and unwearied pursuit of 
culture have not led him towards the disuse of Christian 
methods and doctrine. On the contrary, he has found 
this child of wisdom justified alike by theory and by re- 








sults. After various alternations of ministry, in Eng- 
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land and in this country, Mr. Channing, at the period of 
the war of Northern independence, left his parochial re- 
lations in England to follow the trumpet-call which he 
| hailed as sounded in a sacred cause. 
Desiring to follow the movements of the army, he es- 
| tablished himself in Washington, where his cordial min- 
istration sustained the hearts that were ready to fail, 
|}and where his voice,in the darkest moments of that 
| dark struggle, sounded always the key-note of a true 
| hope, and of an indefeasible faith. If ever absent from 
the pulpit which he then made eloquent, it was in the 
camp or in the field that we found him. Many a dying 
soldier has had bowed for his assistance the strong pin- 
ions of Mr. Channing’s spirituality. Washington seemed 
as much blest-as charmed by his presence. The war 
ended, our friend transferred his happy offices to the 
| mother country for awhile, but has now returned to 
| give us the precious results of his latest efforts and 
studies, 

Mr. Channing’s interesting statement of past expe- 
riences, including an affectionate glance at the Brook 
Farm experiment, closed with an apercu of the religious 

| convictions which remain with him, after so arduous a 
following of the journey of life. For these, opinion 
| would be a cold term. Reading the character of Christ 
| by inner sympathy, he is neither dogmatically literal, 
| nor dogmatically symbolical, in his rendering of its fea- 
|tures. Deeply versed in the tenets of other faiths, and 
recognizing in all the elements of religion, he yet finds 
in Christianity a culmination which other doctrines 
have been unable to reach. Eloquent in the praise of 
the whole hierarchy of prophetic souls, before the reve- 
| lations of Jesus he pauses for more than praise, for earn- 

est study and deep reverence. And he finds, as we do, 
| the anti-Christian philosophizing of the day mistaken 
}and trivial. 
| Kant, walk in the direction of Christianity. Hegel sa- 
And we can only 
| repeat what we have said elsewhere, that the ethics of 
| Christ and the metaphysics of Paul, viewed in the light 
| of the ideal philosophy, dilate instead of dwindling. So, 
Christian or philosophie is not a true antithesis—Chris- 
tian and philosophic being the high and happy conjunc- 
tion. 

Mr. Channing believes in direct and vivid inspira- 
tion, and cannot in any way hold with those who 
would appoint to the Divine manifested in the human, 
any limits of historical time and space. That the Jews 
should have supposed their prophets to be the only true 
ones was natural in their time and circumstances, But 
that Christians of the nineteenth century should seek 
to ‘imit the power of God, speaking directly to every 
huinan soul, is an act of monstrous and obsolete super- 
| stition. Not the less are the eminent always eminent; 
|not the less was Moses on the Mount, while Miriam 
| was in the valley. But the very word eternal, applied 
/to an absolute being, forbids such stops and changes 
| as our short sight and hearing would impose upon 
| him, did not the higher ideal forbid. 
| But Christ preached and practised pure morality, to 

which Paul added the explanations of historical and 
metaphysical culture. Our friend, whom we dismiss 
from this involuntary summation, comes in good time 
to show us how necessary are both of these instrumen- 
talities in the advancement and redemption of the world 
in which we live, and how harmoniously their workings 
may blend with the teachings of democracy, and with the 
development of individual thought and conviction. 

J. W. H. 


| lutes it with his feathery dialectic. 
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AN UNJUST IMPEACHMENT. 

A highly respectable and intelligent lady, in a neigh- 
boring State, writes to us as follows :— 

“My husband has labored long and earnestly in pro- 
moting some of the reforms of this age. The work of 
reform has a fascination and charm. We regarded with 
favor the idea of Woman Sutfrage, so far as she desired 
the privilege. We were deeply anxious for the modifi- 
eation or repeal of all unjust laws by which woman’s 
rights are abridged. But it is now sought to engraft 
upon the sociai system innovations, for which we have 
|no sympathy or fellowship, but from which we revolt 

with disgust. Any movement that treats with irrever- 
| ence the teachings of the Bible, that ignores the sacred- 
| ness and sanctity of marriage, that detines liberty to be 
| unbridled license, deserves not the name of reform, but 
is ‘downward to soar, aud backward to advance,’ ” 

To whom this sweeping impeachment is intended to 
be applied we cannot conjecture. Certainly, not to the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, recently formed 
at Cleveland, Ohio; for its sole object, as expressed in 
the second article of its Constitution, is “to concentrate 
the efforts of all the advocates of WoMAN SUFFRAGE in 
the United States ;” and that object, it appears, receives 
the approval of the writer and her worthy husband. 
Certainly, not to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL; for nothing 
that has yet appeared in its columns is open to this cen- 
sure. It is as useless to attempt answering such charges 
as it is to smite the air. What it is to “treat with irrev- 
erence the teachings of the Bible” cannot be known 
until those teachings are specified, chapter and verse; 
and until the interpretations of them are proved to be 
irreverent or otherwise; for no one may claim to be 
oracular in these matters. The Suffrage movement rests 
upon its own merits; and it has no more to do with the 
Bible for the women than for the men of the land in 
determining who shall be voters. Only those who are 
hostile to this movement are at fault in marshalling the 
alleged teachings of the book against it. To assert or in- 
sinuate that it “ignores the sacredness and sanctity of 











marriage,” or “defines liberty to be unbridled license,” is 
to bear false witness. Itisaclaim for equal civil and po- 
litical rights—nothing more; and that claim should be 
promptly recognized and earnestly pressed by all who 
profess to revere the Golden Rule, or to accept as funda- 
mental in popular government the “self-evident truths” 
contained in the Declaratien of Independence. 

There has never yet been a great reformative move- 
ment which has not been more or less marked by the 
eccentricities or follies of certain unbalanced minds, 
whose adhesion and help are as barnacles to a ship; but 
to condemn or withdraw from the movement itself on 
that account is as unreasonable as it would be to insist 
that, because of the barnacles aforesaid, none should 
“go down to the sea in ships, to do business in great 
waters.” 

Can any thoughtful woman doubt that, if the women 
of the land shall be allowed an equal share of represen- 
tation and legislation, the sanctity of marriage will be 
better defined and more carefully guarded on the statute 
book than it has ever been by men who have treated 
women as of no account in the legal settlement of the 
question ? or that “unbridled license,” though assuming 
the guise of “liberty,” will be more severely dealt with 
than it has yet been at the hands of those who are the 
most deeply involved in that iniquity ? W. L. G. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Last week, we published the following call signed by 
many of the most influential citizens of the State :— 

The undersigned, friends of Woman Suffrage, respect- 
fully invite all citizens otf Massachusetts favorable to the 
admission of Women to «he tranchise on equal terms 
and qualifications with Men, to assemble in Hortricut- 
TURAL HALL, in Boston, on FRIDAY, January 28th, 


The great philosophic souls, Plato and | 1870, at 10 A. M., to organize a STATE WOMAN Sur- 


FRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
LUCY STONE, 

JULIA WARD HOWE, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
GILBERT HAVEN, 
WILLIAM B. WRIGHT, 

W. H. H. MURRAY, 
JACOB M. MANNING, 
WILLIAM 1. BOWDITCH, 
J. INGERSOLL BOW DITCH, 
EDNAH D, CHENEY, 
SAMUEL E. SEWALL, 
FRANK W. BIRD, 
WILLIAM J, POLTER, 
DAVID LEE CHILD, 

L. MARLA CHILD, 
SAMUEL MAY, Jr, 

MARY MANN, 
ELIZABETH P. PEABODY, 
JOHN WEISS, 

SAMUEL BOWLES, 
FRANK B. SANBURN, 
ISAAC AMES, 

CYRUS A. BARTOL, 
WHITING GRISWOLD, 
GEORGE F. HOAR, 


As our paper is just going to press, we have only time 
to add that, in accordance with the above, a State Con- 
vention met on Friday, January 28th, in Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, organized a MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, and elected an excellent board 
of officers for the year 1870. 


WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
SARAH J. NOWELL, 
SETH HUNT, 

WILLIAM R. ALGER, 
SARAH M. GRIMKE, 
THEODORE D. Wkuy, 
ANGELINA G. WELD, 

Bb. F. BOWLES, 

ADA C. BOWLES, 
GEORGE H. VIBBERT, 
A. BRONSON ALCUTT, 
ABBY ALCOTT, 

LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
HENRY G. SPAULDING, 
ABBY KELLEY FOsTER, 
STEPHEN 8. FOSTER, 
SARAH H. SOUTHWICK, 
ROBERT C, PITMAN, 

RK. B. STRATTON, 
FRANCIS A. HOBART, 
ALFRED M. WILLIAMS, 
MUSES H. HALE, 
ADDISON G. FAY, 
JAMES A. HERVEY, 
HENRY WILSON. 





CHEERING PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 


The London correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
(George W. Smalley, Esq.) in his last letter communicates 
the following cheering intelligence :— 

“There is, I hear, a possibility that Woman Suffrage 
will be carried this very next session of Parliament, in- 
credibie as such a thing may appear at first sight. It 
can only be done, of course, by a party movement, and 
equally, of course, it is the Tories who contemplate adopt- 
ing it as a party measure. Mr. Disraeli’s education pro- 
cess maybe tried once more, though he will scarcely 
venture to insist that the extension of the Suffrage to 
Women is merely carrying out the traditions and creed 
of the only constitutionai party. It is to be put upon 
the more intelligible and interesting ground that it will 
pay. One of the most cautious advocates of the measure 
in Parliament regards such a step as not only pos- 
sible but probable. If taken, the bill will be likely to 
pass almost unanimously, since the majority of Liberals 
are quite alive to the danger of being outbidden by their 
old enemies in such a matter, and they certainly will 
not vote against it as a party.” 

“Whether the workingmen would come into a scheme 
for Universal Suttrage instead of Manhood Suttrage is 
very doubtful. However that may be, the leading advo- 
cates of the woman’s movement are extremely hopeful of 
a nearer succes, than would have been thought possible 
six months ago by the most confident of them.” 


— NS 


ILLINOIS, 


The Executive Committee of the Illinois State Wo- 
man Suffrage Association met on the 24th inst., and en- 
dorsed the action of its delegates at Cleveland. It re- 
scinded its previous action looking towards the forma- 
tion of a Northwestern society, and declared the Lllinois 
Society auxiliary to the AMexican Woman Surrrace 
ASSUCIATION, 

The annual meeting of the Illinois State Society will 
convene at the Opera House in Springfield on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, February 8 and 9. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Lucy Stone, and other eminent speakers will be 
present. 

The Constitutional Convention of Illinois, which 
meets only once in twenty years, will be in session there 
at that time and as the question of Woman Suffrage is 
already under consideration in that body, and is to be 
taken up for special discussion, Feb. 10th. Many of its 
members will attend the Convention, ‘and the pro- 
ceedings will be unusually animated and influential. 
Many prominent speakers will be present and the result: 
will be a fresh impetus to the growing cause of Woman 
Sufirage in the West. 
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to count precisely as much as a man’s vote? 


_man’s vote? Mary, my dear sister, you have whipped | 
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THE OLD OBJECTIONS. 


Away back in the years of our childhood, we remem- 
ber the burden of opposition to female advancement 
was, that with the increase of independent thought 
and action womanly delicacy and love of home would 
diminish, and woman, consequently, would fail to inspire 
that most elevating of all manly sentiments—reverence. 

We remember, too, our childish wonder, and our 
heartfelt pity for man, when, in prospect, we saw 
woman all unworthy of his devotion, because of her 
great boldness; or an unsuitable object of his tender- 
ness, because of her strong mind; when the real gen- 
tle and delicate woman should be no longer an exist- 
ence but a myth. 

To-day, the opposers of Woman Suffrage plead the 
same objections, with additions and variations. They 
evidently cannot disconnect this “innovation” from 
masculine graces and prerogatives; hence, we are all to 
grow unyielding in our natures, and cultivate the qual- 
ities of captains and generals; and those qualities will 
lead us to be unloving toward our brothers, and highly 
disagreeable to one another. 

Twenty years ago, a well-known writer made the pro- 
found announcement, that when woman “overstepped 
her appropriate domain, she at once lost her influence.” 

We wondered in our simplicity if Madame Roland 
had not overstepped the proper bounds, or if the “favor- 
ite companion” of Michael Angelo had not overstepped 
her dc main, and forgotten to be feminine; and whether 
to such women as these the ballot would have brought 
ruggedness and indelicacy. ; 

Another writer insists that the law of female subjec- 
tion was implanted in the human system, and enjoined 
by God. 

We wondered as we read, why good men and women 
had dared to rebel against the divine decree; and why 
our Christ had, in the face of this decree, given woman 
the glory of his companionship while on earth; and 
why especially had she been allowed the first interview 
with the risen Lord, and the wonderful privilege of pro- 
claiming the glad tidings to the people. 

A certain writer requires of woman that “she shall 
so cultivate her mind as to be able to participate in the 
highest pursuits of man, to be a fit companion for him 
in his loftiest inspirations; in all his noble endeavors, 
to be a help; but, mark! “she shall sit in subjection, 
and Jearn in silence.” 

Woman, being deceived, was the transgressor; man, 
having eaten the apple, with his eyes wide open, only 
having allowed himself to be beguiled, shall hereafter 
suffer not a woman to teach, but shall take care to 
rebuke the conduct of those who, leaving the domestic 
duties, wander about from house to house, idle, tattlers, 
busybodies, speaking things which they ought not to | 
speak.” 

I wonder if the ballot would not, in time, be the 
means of so enlarging the minds of this class of women 
that they would leave their evil habits, and so need no 
more rebuke. 

“She openeth her mouth with wisdom.” Would the 
ballot cause her to open her mouth with words of folly, 
once having opened it with wisdom ? 

Gail Hamilton thinks women ought be allowed to vote ; 
yet she does not see as that would “mend matters,” since 
it would only increase the volume of the vote, but not af- 
fect its proportion, as although women are not technically 
represented by men, sfill they do represent their opin- 
ions to the country through their husbands and broth- 
ers. Not always so, my dear Gail; but if it were, what 
then? What are you to do with the seventy thousand 
women in Massachusetts who have no representatives, 
and the twice that number in New York? A pretty | 
injustice you are doing these women! Have not they 
an “equal interest” in public affairs with the class rep- 
resented by husbands and brothers? Then, their ex- 
clusion from an equal position is “arbitrary and unnat- 
ural,” and how will you give them an equal position, 
without giving them the ballot ? 

But who knows that female suffrage would not mend 
matters? When you have proved that to be a citi- 
zen is better than to be a minor, you have proved that 
the whole country and the world would be better for 
the vote of woman, <A good gospel minister said recent- 
ly, “We have already too much of the brutish and igno- 
rant element in our vote,” and it would be a shame to 
the country to give it “universal suffrage.” 

Give us universal suffrage, and we shall have less of 
the ignorant and brutish element in our vote than we 
now have. 

“The influence of any woman’s vote is slight, com- 
pared with that of her voice.” 

Wrong again, Gail! Would a woman’s vote ever fail 
And do 
you pretend that her voice has an influence equal to | 


:Dr. Todd, but still there is room for a little more deep 
thinking upon this great question! 

*Tis the ballot that rules. *Tis man who has the bal- 
lot. Woman’s voice can have but small influence, so 
long as it is not quite her “affair.” Let it come to be 
her “affair,” as the ballot shall make it, and her voice 
will have weight. We could no sooner doubt the good 
result of giving woman the ballot, than we could doubt 
.the expediency of teaching our children the alphabet. 

Either give woman the ballot or take from her the 
right to make herself an intelligent voter. ”Tis a miser- 
able farce to endow her with educational privileges, 
giving her all the knowledge she has the capacity to 
grasp, and then robbing her of the right to use that 
knowledge, or to exercise her judgment in the one im- 
portant act which builds up or destroys nations. 

Give her the ballot, or allow her not the oath. Dis- 
encumber Her of the utipleasant and manly duty of tes- 
tifying as a witness. And ask her not to sign the deed 
when her husband wishes to sell the house. 

“But the very unsuitableness of the thing!” Non- 
sense, friend! what is right is suitable. If it is right to 





| lege of expressing an opinion in any recognized and 


keep tax-payers from voting, just because those tax- 
payers are women, and if, as Dr. Todd says, “the 
great error of our day is, that woman is to be made 
self-supporting,” surely it is right and suitable for ev- 
ery woman who has not a husband or father to’ support 
her, to throw herself upon the town or State for sup- 
port, instead of going to work as sensible women are now 
wont to do. For if it is true that it is an “error to 
make woman self-supporting,” then she certainly com- 
mits a wrong in trying to support herself, and all wo- 
men who have not male supporters should become 
paupers at once! How does that read ? 

Women of our country! it is work that we need. 
Despise such a sentiment as the above, from whatever 
source it may come! Work with hand and brain; study 
to enlarge our minds, so that we may not only be fit 
companions for man in his highest pursuit, but real 
helpers in all important matters and questions of the 
day, And when the time comes that we shall be called 
from our corners to be equal with man, in keeping the 
life and honor of the nation, let us do it with warm and 
unstinted hearts, and minds firm and unwavering in 
the highest principles, and all to the greatest good of 
our country, and to the glory of God. 0. A. 8. B. 

Boston, Mass. 





WOMAN AND GOVERNMENT. 

Our government recognizes woman as a citizen, a 
member of the State, professedly represented in its coun- 
cils and legislative halls, but denies her all active par- 
ticipation in State affairs. She is taxed to support the 
government, and must obey its laws. She is held re- 
sponsible for her actions, and must suffer the penalty of 
the law if she violates it. She is an intelligent moral 
agent, capable of understanding the principles of politi- 
eal science, and as the State demands her money for its 
support, it is but reasonable and just that she should 
have a voice in the administration of its affairs. 

Our Revolutionary fathers declared that taxation 
without representation was oppressive and unjust, but 
why more unjust for a man than fora woman? Do 
rights and principles depend upon the mere accident of 
sex? If the property of woman is to be taken to carry 
on the government, it seems but just and right that she 
should have the privilege of expressing her opinions 
through the ballot-box with every male property-holder, 
in regard to the way her money shall be spent to pro- 
mote the public good. She is entitled to the ballot by 
the genius of our political institutions and the declar- 
ation of rights. Said Washington to Fairfax, “I think 
the Parliament of Great Britain have no more right to 
put their hands into my pocket, without my consent, 
than I have to put my hands into yours.” And yet our 
government is doing that very thing, putting its hands 
into the pockets of millions of its citizens, taking there- 
from money without their consent, that is, denying 
them the ballot, through which alone a citizen can ex- 
press his consent! Our government is a democracy, 
which is a government of the PEOPLE, and for the peo- 
ple; in opposition’ to an aristocracy, in which the few 
govern the many. We put forth the declaration that 
our government “derives its just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” If so, then the governed have 
a rightful voice in administering the affairs of state. 
The people are the sovereigns. The consent of the 
governed is necessary in our democratic country. It is 
opposed, therefore, to the genius of our government 
to ostracise one-half of the population, and disfranchise 
millions of the American people on account of sex. 

Women are governed like men, but how does our 
government derive any powers from those whom it 
does not permit to vote? They are denied the privi- 


eflicient form known to the law. These millions of 
women are not permitted legally to assent to nor dis- 
sent from any governmental action. It is, therefore, a 
misuse of language to say that government derives its 
just powers from a large, intelligent, governed class, 
whom it legally forbids to yield its consent. Theoreti- 
cally, our government is a democracy, but practically it 
is not. 

Its theory and principles were more thoroughly actu- 
alized in former days than now. In the early days of 
our national history, woman voted in some States, New 
Jersey among the number. They had a voice in the 
government, and then the consent of the governed was 
obtained. In Kansas, women are permitted to vote on 
certain local matters, school affairs, on questions of li- 





cense, &c., and in Wyoming a law has just been passed, 
giving to woman the franchise; but in no other State in 
our broad country is there a full recognition of woman’s 
right to the ballot. Such a government is not a de- 
mocracy. One class legislates for another class of the 
people. 

As woman must aid in supporting the government, it 
is her right to share its privileges, responsibilities aud 
honors. Besides, government is organized to protect the 
rights of the humblest citizen. Protection comes through 
the ballot. So important is this to secure human rights 
that our government hastened to confer it on millions 
of ignorant freedmen, ‘in Southern States, because their 
rights could be protected in no other way. When the 
matter of reconstructing the rebellious States was be- 
fore Congress, a member, in stating his views in regard 
to the value of the ballot, used the following lan- 
guage :— 

“See to it that, before you admit a single State to the 
Union, you oblige it to give every loyal man in it the 
ballot—the ballot, which secures education—the ballot, 
which begets character where it lodges responsibility— 
the ballot, having which, no class need fear injustice or 
contempt—the ballot, which puts the helm of the Union 
into the hands of those who love and have upheld it. 
Land—where every man’s title-deed, based on confis- 
cation, is the bond which ties his interest to the Union; 
ballot—the weapon which enables him to defend his 
property and the Union; these are the motives for the 
white man. The negroneeds no motive but his instinct 
and heart. 

Land and ballot are the true foundation of all govern- 





ments. Intrust them wherever loyalty exists to all those 
black and white, who have upheld the flag. [Applause.| 
Reconstruct no State without giving to every loyal man 
in it the ballot. I scout ‘all itations of knowledge, 
property or race. {Applause.] Universal suffrage for ye. 

hat was the Revolutionary model. Every n 
voted, black or white, whether he could read or not. 
My rule is, any citizen liable’ to be hanged for crime is 
entitled to vote for rulers. The ballot insures the 
school.” 

If the ballot does all that is here claimed, secures ed- 
ucation, begets character where it lodges responsibility, 
and protects property and person, then woman needs it 
as wellas man. And yet our government refuses it to 
the cultivated and educated women of our country, 
thousands of whom are well versed in political economy, 
and all of whom are better qualified for the elective 
franchise than the ignorant freedman on whom it has 
been conferred. If the rule laid doWn by this Congress- 
man is correct, that any citizen liable to be hanged for 
crime is entitled to vote for rulers, then women are en- 
titled to the ballot. If the freedmen need the ballot to 
protect their rights and property, women need it for the 
same reason, for they pay taxes on over five hundred 
millions in our country. 

Though it is said that women are represented in our 
legislative halls, yet it is not true in any proper, legiti- 
mate sense. Not being permitted to cast a vote, in no 
proper sense are women a constituency. And would 
any such talk, for it does not amount to the dignity of 
an argument, satisfy any class of men? Let one class 
of men disfranchise another class, and will the disfran- 
chised party claim that they are represented? Men do 
not reason in this way among themselves and for them- 
selves. 

The seventeenth charge brought against the King of 
Great Britain by our Revolutionary fathers was this: 
“For imposing taxes on us without our consent.” And 
yet our government is doing this same thing with mil- 
lions of women, its citizens, whom it taxes, but to whom 
it refuses a vote. The male citizens of our land would 
not submit to such imposition for a month, 

Woman is as capable of understanding political science 
as man, only give her as fair a chance, and the nation to- 
day needs her influence and moral strength to lift poli- 
tics out of the mire and dirt, and bring it on to a higher 
and purer plane. We are told on every hand and by 
men of all parties, that the nation is politically corrupt. 
If so, woman, with her pure instincts and noble sense 
of right, is an element of moral power and strength 
that the nation needs to-day. If women were clothed 
with the elective franchise, we believe the nation would 
stand on a higher, a broader and more enduring founda- 
tion than it now does. P. L. R. 

CuHIcAGoO, Jan. 20, 1870. 





WHO ARE OUR OPPONENTS? 


We clip the following from the New York Independent. 
It illustrates the notorious fact that the more ignorant 
a man is, the more persistently he asseverates that “wo- 
men don’t know enough to vote.” L. 8. 

Two ponderous city fathers sat packed side by side 
in the horse-cars the other evening, commenting on 
literature. They were grimy, greasy, and odoriferous, 
as the “fathers” of this unfortunate city usually are. | 
“The Tribune!” grunted the greasiest lord; “the Tri- | 
bune! I never read the Zribune. Women write tor it! | 
That's all L want to know of any paper, never to tech | 
it, that women write for it! The Herald is my paper. 
No women write for that!” |A statement which goes 
to prove that the greasy “father” had been humbugged | 
by his favorite journal; tor women do write for the /er- 
ald, aud report for it also.| “Why,” inquired the minor 
masculine by his side, “don’t you think that women can | 
write?” “Ye-es, what WE dictate to them!” said the 
bigger toad, setting his jaw and swelling “like as he | 
would burst.” Betovre him, hearing every word he said, | 
stood a slender lady, who writes pertectly not only 
her own, but other languages; the personal friend and 
correspondent of some of the most learned men in Eu- 
rope; a lady who not only writes, but who is the abso- 
lute, uncontrolled editor of one of the most successful of | 
metropolitan journals, published by the most influential 
and wealthiest publishing house in America. This fas- 
tidious scholar and most gentle of gentlewomen looked 
down with smiling wonder as she heard from such a 
creature, “Ye-es, they can write what WE dictate to 
them!’ Well, one can atford to smile when such a lump | 
essays to patronize his superiors, and to imagine himself’ | 
a MAN because he is made like one, 





CLARA; OR ONLY HALF A WOMAN. 


And now, since you perfectly understand that this is 
only what the French would call a little pour rire, or | 
just idle gossip to amuse one of your rainy days or car | 
rides, let me sandwich in an episode. -Don’t stare at my | 
title above these words. I shall tell you, as concisely as | 

| 





possible, about Clara at the bar. Clara, you tiusi know, 
was a London woman, poor, and born with only half a 
body, so that she never walked. Swimming, floating, or | 
flying, would have been equally impracticable for poor | 
Clara, and she could only grovel along the ground, | 
mutely looking up at passers-by, as if entreating them | 
not tostep upon her, Two years ago, in London, I lived | 
in a huge square out of which the way led under a huge | 
arch, or bar, like “Temple Bar.” In fact, it was a rail- 
way arch, but I had called it the “Bar,” and always as- 
sociated it with that name. Now Clara used to sit un- 
der that arch, or bar, on the sidewalk all day, and beg. 
She never saw the sun, because the sun couldn’t get in 
there. Her prospect opposite was a stable; on each 
side, dull pavements; above, black masonry; and the 
only music she ever heard was the whizzing of the trains | 
over the arch. She was one of those strange waifs 
which only London can produce. 

The first time I ever saw Clara was when I was hur- 
rying under the arch, close to the wall, two years ago. 
I nearly stepped upon her. A sweet voice, and a look 
such as no man could pass by unmerited, warned me. 
This begging cripple, crouching on the muddy walk, this 
fraction of womanhood, this abridgment of humanity, 
this freak of nature, held out its hands—both hands— 
and asked alms, I stood wondering what it could be; | 
gave alms, and at last hurried on. 





But next day I passed, and she a there. The sun 
shone, she saw itnot. The birds sang, she heard them 
not. Sometimes a great wagon rumbled so closely to 
her that the veins stood out upon her temples like whip- 
cords. I passed daily, learned her name—her history. 
A father that had always been drunk, until he was too 
debauched to be otherwise than helpless. Mother dead 
—no other friends. Father wouldn’t go to workhouse— 
would die first; said so. So Clara, who had been grovy- 
eling on the muddy pavement when a child, and begged 
then, when she grew older, felt death in her soul to sit 
thus, suppliant, exposed to the world’s cold gaze. Some- 
times a stranger would try to find her work that would 
take her out of mud and cold and fog; but she could 
gain money in no way so freely as by sitting under the 
arch; an imprisoned life, receiving the alms which the 
multitudes passing by could not but give her. The 
father had comforts and even little luxuries if she stayed 
at her post; but “good-for-nothing me, working for five 
shillings a week, and him starvin’! No! ’twould be 
pleasanter, but I couldn’t make him so happy, and a 
parlyzed—ain’t it—must have more’n five shilling’ worth 
a week. My duty’s settin’ here, and I’m going to set 
till he don’t need me no longer. Nothing can’t stir me 
daytimes. Two boys brings me my meals, and nights 
they fetches me home; ’cause I feel kind o’ shamed, ’s 
if it made other women feel bad to see me crawling un- 
der foot now I’m a woman.” 

And when, a few months ago, I went under the Bar 
once more after a two years’ absence from Europe, Clara 
was still at her post, patient, divinely dutiful, keeping 
the bed-ridden father in “them luxuries.” Such a wo- 
manhvod does not grovel, even though nature has been 
unkind! Such a womanhood stands erect and noble, a 
chastened beauty on its weather-beaten brow and home- 
ly features—a beauty which transcends in your eyes and 
mine that of foam-born Venus, ambitious Cleopatra, or 
Imperial Eugenie !—Foreign cor. of the Boston Journal. 
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THE WOMEN OF NEW ENGLAND. 


At the New England Festival in Washington, on the 
22d ult., our distinguished countrywoman and corre- 
spondent, Grace Greenwood, was called upon to respond 
to the following toast :— 

“New England Women—Efficient as schoolmarms, de- 
licious as sweethearts, unrivalled as wives, incomparable 
as mothers; their devotion, their energy, their love have 
made New England men what they are.” 

Her speech was as follows :— 

Mr. President :—As this is not only Forefathers but 
Foremothers’ day, I recognize the propriety of a woman 
being invited to respond to this sentiment. Yet I feel 
that a better choice could have been made. Indeed, I 
hardly consider myself eligible. In the first place, Ll am 
not a New England woman by birth, though come of an 
old New England family, fed on the one side by stern 
English Puritan, on the other by fiery Huguenot blood 
—a family distinguished, however, tor not having had 
an ancestor among the Plymouth pilgrims. You may 
search through our entire stock of heirlooms without 
coming upon a table, a chest of drawers, a high-post bed- 
stead, or any other little article of household furniture 
brought over in the “Mayflower.” |Great laughter.| 
An intelligent friend over the water once startled me by 
the question: “Has not civilization advanced further in 
the New England than in the other States of the Un- 
ion?” LI saiu Ll thought it had, but was obliged to ac- 
knowledge myself “an outside barbarian”—born in the 
savage State of New York, though of missionary parents 
from Connecticut. I remember that the first time I vis- 
ited the home of my fathers—old Lebanon—a dear old 
lady, peering in my face, said: “Let me see! you were 
born after you left Connecticut.” | Laughter. ] 

Seriously, I would not disparage my native State. I 
hold that I am, or, with the franchise, would be, a citi- 
zen of no mean Commonwealth. Its nameis not so 


| sonorous a mouthful as Massachusetts; but somehow I 


love the sound of it. We have not the Atlantic; but we 
have a fine family group of young seas, and we have 
Niagara. We have not Bunker Hill and Lexington; 
but we have the watery battle-tields of Erie and Cham- 
plain. We have not Boston; but our seaport, on the 
Island of Manhattan, is looking up. We have no Plym- 
outh Rock; but we have a Plymorth church, which 
holds more people. We have no “Funnel Hall”; but we 
have old Tammany. We have no colossal bronze statue 
of Webster; but we have the Cardiff Giant. Secondly, I 
have never made a pilgrimage to Plymouth Rock. It is 
in such an out-of-the-way place! As removals are in 
fashion, why not move it to Boston? I confess that, 
before having seen our Plymouth, I never ought to have 
set my face toward the old English town of that name. 
I know that, never having saluted its immortal granite, 
l ought to have blushed as on the gray battlements of 
Blarney Castle I bent to kiss its magic stone. 

I shall not preswne to speak for those grand women 
of 1620 who, in their frail little ship, dared that wintry 
voyage for the men they loved and the faith they adored 
—an undertaking that, without that love and that faith, 
would have seemed like letting go of the dear old planet 
itself, and launching out into infinite distance, darkness 
and cold. Their immortality is secure—a sacred legacy 
is their heroic and blessed memory. |Applause.| I 
would speak for the living women of New England—and 


| 1 can speak lovingly, if not eloguently—with the thought 


of a New England mother warm at my heart. During 
the late dreadful days of civil war, did they not abund- 
antly prove that in them still live even the stern virtues 
of the women of the olden time? When their hospital 
ministrations ended, hosts of New England women took 
up the scarcely less hard and perilous work of educating 
the poor freedmen, who thus saw Nightingales turned 
into doves, bringing olive leaves, to tell that even for 
them a new earth of liberty had arisen from the wild, 
dark waters of slavery. 

How many of the greatest women of our time has 
New England nurtured! Maria Mitchell, who nightly 
reads the illuminated missal of the heavens, as we read 
the daily papers, and with far more profit; Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, whom nobody can write down—not even 
she herself; Charlotte Cushman, who, while she kept 
the English stage, was the grandest actress on it; Harri- 
et Hosmer, whose name is carved in marble; and Ida 
Lewis, whose “name is writ in water,” and yet is imper- 
ishable. 

On the whole, I am glad I am not a born Yankee wo- 
man; for were | one, 1 might not feel free to say what 
I now say, and propose to stand by; that among its oth- 
er admirable manufactures, New England produces the 
best-educated girls, the truest wives, the noblest moth- 
ers, and the most glorious old maids in the world. 
[Great applause. | 

— os _ 

SoMEBODY has said that when a woman takes the de- 
gree of A. B., that is, a bride, she may confidently look 
forward to deserving that of A. M. 
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A PASSING WISH. 
BY ALICE CARY. 


O for the life of a Gipsy! . 
A strong-armed, barefoot girl; 

And to have the wind for a waiting-maid 
To keep my hair in curl; 

To bring me scent of the violet, 
And the red rose, and the pine; 

And at night to spread my grassy bed— 
Ah! wouldn’t it be divine ? 

O for the life of a Gipsy! 
So gloriously free ; 

Through the world to roam, and to find a home 
’Neath every greefttwood tree; 

To milk my cow in the meadow, 
Wherever she chanced to stand; 

And to have my corn-fields planted 
By every lad in the land! 

O for the life of a Gipsy! 
With the dew to fringe my gown; 

And to have the sun for a sweetheart 
To come and kiss me brown; 

To take each little chubby cheek 
That I chose, and call her mine, 

And teach her to tramp from camp to camp— 
Ah! wouldn’t it be divine? 

O for the life of a Gipsy! 
To lie in the lazy shades; 

And to predict sweet fairings 
To all the village maids; 

To give them caps of pretty flowers, 
And shawls of wool so white, 

And troops of lovers to sing them songs 
At their window-panes at night! 

O for the life of a Gipsy! 
To hunt the hare for play; 

And to take my trap on my shoulder, 
And hie away and away— 

Away by the tents by the water, 
When the stars began to shine— 

To my glad wild crew, with hearts so true— 
Ah! wouldn’t it be divine ? 

O for the life of a Gipsy! 
To be up at the dawning gray! 

And to have my dog, like my shadow, 
Beside me all the day; 

To have a hat of plaited straw, 
And a cloak of scarlet dye, 

And shoot like a light through the glens at night, 
And make the owlets cry! 


O for the life of a Gipsy! 
To roam the wide world through ; 
To have the wind for a waiting-maid, 
And the sun for a sweetheart true; 
To say to my restless conscience, 
Be still! you are no more mine! 
And to hold my heart beneath my art— 
Ah! wouldn't it be divine ? 
—Harper’s Magazine for December. 





HARD-HEADS. 


The early pioneers of the Western prairies remember 
how their plows used to be dulled and broken by those 
miserable, useless boulders, which here and there were 
imbedded sutliciently below the surface to do the most 
possible injury. When, after a great deal of hard lifting 





and digging, they were finalhy gotten out of the way of 


the plow, they were still a great nuisance, always in the 
way, always a source of annoyance, and never a particle 
of benefit. 

The symbol is not altogether correct; but still it rep- 
resents in so many particulars a certain class of charac- 
ter which has opposed, from all time, the better and 
more just distribution of human rights and privileges, 
that I make use of it as the best comparison immediate- 
ly at hand. 

The whole stock in trade of the hard-heads is asser- 
tion. They asserted, in 1776, the divine right of kings. 
They asserted, during the past thirty years, that slavery 
was right, that the slave was better off and happier un- 
der the cat-o-nine-tails than he would be a freeman un- 
der the American tlag. They lie stubbornly in the path 
of all progression, and have to be dug out, pried up, and 
rolled out of the field before the work of improvement 
cal go on, 

In the movemeuts for justice and equal rights for wo- 
men, these old hard-heads are run against constantly 
and are being quietly dug out, pried up, and rolled out 
of the way. Chief of the hafl-heads is Dr. Bushnell, 
who lies doggedly in the path of a more perfect justice, 
and stubbornly asserts his theory that Woman Sutirage 
is a reform against nature. He throws the grand prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence to the winds, 
and arrogates to himself the privilege of dictating to and 
ruling over such human beings as may have come into 
the world of the female instead of the male sex. Rev. 
Mr. Hatfield is another hard-head, and wilfully clings to 
his dearly beloved privilege of bossing somebody, Hor- 
ace Greeley plays the hard-head, and boldly declares 
that he knows better than Mrs. Greeley what Mrs. Gree- 
ley wants and needs, Dr. Holland is also a hard-head on 


.the woman question, and thinks one-half the human 


family is a sort of yeast-cake to keep the world agoing. 

These hard-heads bind heavy burdens upon the shoul- 
ders of women that they will not so much as touch with 
their little fingers. They claim that the Creator was 
partial when He instituted the governing forces that 
should control the human family, in that He made man 
to command and woman to obey. 

Now there is only one way to get at these old hard- 
heads, and that is to bind upon their shoulders the bur- 
dens they put upon the shoulders of others. I think 
that depriving Mr. Greeley of the right of voting, and 
placing him under the command of a strong-minded wo- 





man for a while, would cure him. Dr. Bushnell, I be- 
lieve, needs being transformed into a woman, and set 
to work upon shirts at eight cents apiece. Dr. Holland 
belongs to the better class of hard-heads, and I would, 
therefore, have him metamorphosed into a mother with 
a husband of the careless, cold, indifferent sort, who 
would disregard the desires of his wife—because he had 
the legal right to do so—send off the mother’s pet girl, 
virtually by force, and use his unjust superior authority 
in the ways which many men do. This would cure 
Holland of his yeast-cake theory, and he would speedi- 
ly find more arguments for the equal rights of women 
than Mrs. Livermore has ever thought of. Dr. Hatfield 
should be commanded to “keep silence in the churches” ; 
and should be placed under the “headship” of Anna 
Dickinson, with special instructions to Anna to dole out 
to him an occasional twenty-five cents, and such clothes 
as would be absolutely necessary to make him appear 
respectable whenever he should leave “the quiet and se- 
clusion of home” to catch a breath of fresh air from the 
outside world. He should be classed with paupers and 
idiots, deprived of the right of voting, and still com- 
pelled to witness the going up to the polls yearly of the 
thirty female convicts of Joliet Penitentiary—enjoying 
the glorious privilege of living under the laws which 
those thirty votes would help to make! 

I only suggest a plan in the rough, for the speedy re- 
mova! of the hard-heads, which I am confident can be 
made to work admirably when once fairly in operation. 
Arguments will avail nothing; the Golden Rule is a 
“glittering generality”; so are the assertions of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, that all just governments de- 
rive their powers from the consent of the governed, etc. 
They did very well at the time; but there is no practi- 
eability in the principles there enunciated, ete. These 
are the assertions of the hard-heads, and there is, there- 
fore, no way of getting at them but to make them feel 
the odiousness of unjust laws and customs. 

CARLINVILLE, ILL. Cuas. L. BANGS. 





MY ARGUMENT FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


BY ADDISON BROWN, 








1. Man and woman compose the human race; consti- 
tute the sum total of humanity. Woman is a part of 
the “inan which God created male and female.” 

2. Woman, like man, is a social, rational, accountable 
being; that is, has all the essential attributes of human- 
ity. 

3. Man and woman constitute human society, each 
being an indispensable part thereof. 

4, The character and conditions of human society 
make some kind of government necessary to regulate 
the intercourse and transactions of its members with 
each other. 

5. To-day that government is considered the nearest 
perfection which rests on the consent of the governed, 
and whose wili is expressed in constitutions and laws, 

6. Woman, equally with men, constitute the “gov- 
erned,” and, therefore, equally with men, should their 
consent be given to and their will embodied in the con- 
stitution and laws of the government under which they 
live. 

7. As the ballot is the only instrument by which the 
will of the governed can be directly and effectually ex- 
pressed, women and men have equal right to the use 
of it. 

8. Therefore, whatever right man has to the ballot, 
natural or otherwise, woman has the same. 

9. And therefore, again, under our government “of 
the people, for the people, by the people,” the ballot 
should be secured to woman as her undoubted right. 
—Vermont Pheniz. 





“THE BOYS’ ROOM.” 


A friend of mine recently took me through her chil- 
dren’s apartment. First, we were shown the “girls’ 
room,” a pleasant back chamber in the upright part of 
the house. <A neat rag carpet covered the floor, the beds 
were furnished with pretty patch-work quilts, while 
wash-stand, mirror, and chairs completed the furniture. 
It looked quite attractive, though vases of flowers, pic- 
tures and books would have increased its attractiveness, 

Then my friend led me through the “boys’ room,” 
which was in the wing. “Quite a contrast,’ was my 
mental comment, as we entered the low, uncarpeted 
apartment—no mirror, no bathing conveniences, noth- 
ing, save two beds, faded quilts, unpresentable elsewhere, 
and one chair tor three boys. 

And this is not a solitary, exceptional case. Almost 
universally among farmers (indeed, among families gen- 
erally), little or nothing is done to render boys’ rooms 
pleasant and attractive to them. True, they spend few 
waking hours there, but even going in and out of a 
pleasant and attractive room every day has a great in- 
fluence upon the character. Boys are more careful not 
to litter a carpet than a floor; theretore, a carpet will 
tend to cultivate in them order and neatness. They 
will have more self-respect, and be more respectful to 
others, if they come down in the morning with hair 
neatly brushed and clean teeth, than with sleepy, un- 
washed eyes, and hair a la porcupine; therefore, furnish 
their room with toilet appliances. Mothers, buy some 
pretty prints to hang in their room; give them a table 
with a neat cover, at least a chair for each, and in sum- 
mer it will be a trifling trouble to cut a fresh glass of 
flowers every two or three days. The boys may scarcely 
seem to notice these things, but they have their influ- 
ence. ‘ 

Almost imperceptibly the surroundings modify the 
character. I doubt not the influence trom early years 
to maturity of a pleasant room with a few well-chosen 
books and pictures would be more beneficial, would tend 
more to’ennobie both intellect and moral nature, than 
a year or two of “schooling” at an academy which farm- 
ers are generally ambitious to give their sons. People 


think too little of the daily and hourly education of | 
children. The house, the flower-garden, the yard, the 
family paper, the intimate friend, are all teachers; take 
care, mothers, that the teachers be pure, true, ennobling. 
—Rural New Yorker. 








WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 


Four prominent English magazines are edited by 
women. 

A St. Louis woman has taken a $12,000 contract for 
macadamizing a street in that city. 

The Legislatures of Iowa, Kansas, and Wisconsin 
have each elected a woman as engrossing clerk. 

Detroit has a female barber, who shaves, cuts hair 
and shampoos in the highest style of the art. 





There are two printing-offices in Sweden carried on 
exclusively by females—one in Hudiksval, and one in 
Christianstadt. 

Lady Eastlake’s “Life of John Gibson,” the English 
sculptor, with portrait, has been published by Longman 
& Co., London. 

Princess Alice of England has lately given a specimen 
of her work to the king of Prussia in a bust of the 
Crown Prince. 

Miss Emma Webb and Miss Laura de Force Gordon 
are to have a public discussion in San Francisco, on 
Woman’s Rights. Miss Webb takes the conservative 
side. 

The buildings of the Girls’ Industrial School at Mid- 
dletown, Conn., are fast approaching completion, and 
the school will open with a few scholars some time this 
month, 

It is said that Madam Anna Bishop has sung in no 
less than nine different languages—English, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Swedish, Russian, Bohemian, Danish 
and German. 

It is said that three Roman ladies, the Princesses 
Borghese, Viano and Rospigliosi, and the Duchess Sal- 
viatiff, represent together more than five millions of dol- 
lars in diamonds, 

Miss Lucy Bliss has taught school eight years at 
Stockbridge, without the loss of a single day. As she 
lives two miles from the school-house, she must have 
walked more than 13,000 miles in the time. 

The Boston Transcript and Traveller newspapers 
have employed female compositors since the famous 
strike of 1864. They receive men’s wages, work full 
hours, and average $18 per week earnings. r 

That excellent paper, the Boston Christian Register, 
celebrated New Year’s by appearing in an entirely new 
dress, looking “as neat as a pin”’—owing in part, we 
suppose, to having only women, including a forewoman, 
to manipulate it. 

The Duchess Colonna, who has adopted the name of 
“Marcello” for her sculpture, sent three works to the 
exhibition at Munich—a Sphinx, Bianca Capello, and a 
Gorgon. ‘The last has been purchased for the Ken- 
sington Museum. 

The Chicago Board of Education has elected Miss 
Camilla Leach Professor of Rhetoric and English Liter- 
ature in the High School, over her male competitor, by 
a vote of twelve to six. The lady in question is amply 
qualified for this position. 

By a deed just recorded in Cleveland, Ohio, Maggie 
Mahon conveys to John Stanton half of a certain lot of 
land, “in consideration of the payment by the said John 
Stanton of $5,and his marriage to the grantor the day 
immediately after this deed is made.” 

Miss Thackeray’s new volume, which will have a 
frontispiece by Frederick Walker, will be entitled, “To 
Esther, and Other Sketches.” American readers al- 
ready possess these sketches, in Fields & Osgood’s House- 
hold edition of Miss Thackeray’s Works. 

A Woman’s State Medical Association was organized 
in Detroit, on Thursday, the 2d ult., and the following 
officers were duly elected: President, Dr. Lucy M. Ar- 
nold; Vice-President, Dr. Eleanor E. Howe; Secretary, 
Dr. Sarah L. Jones; Treasurer, Mts, L. Hunter. 

Anna Gareschna, a young girl at Kieff, in Russia, res- 
cued recently seven children from a burning house 
which none of the firemen dared to enter. The Empe- 
ror, upon hearing of her heroism, sent her a thousand 
silver roubles, and the Empress presented her with a 
valuable necklace. 

A new weekly paper is in contemplation in Manches- 
ter, England, to be entitled The Home, of which Miss 
Lydia Becker, the advocate of Parliamentary suffrage 
to women, is to be the editor. Women are to be em- 
ployed as compositors, and are to use the American 
type-setting machine. 

Miss Garrett, the English lady who succeeded in gain- 
ing a diploma to practise medicine and surgery, has es- 
tablished two scholarships of £50 a year each for female 
medical students. The course of study is to be com- 
prehensive, including, besides the specialty to which 
she is devoted, a sound general education. 

The proprietors of a Scottish provincial newspaper 
recently offered small prizes to such of their readers 
as would send them twelve Christmas stories, twelve 
poems, and twelve letters, written by girls and boys un- 
der fifteen years of age. One thousand responded, one- 
half of whom were women and girls, and a girl received 
the first prize for letter-writing. 

The Oakland (Cal.) Transcript says: “A few nights 
ago, a party of the leading men of the town were quietly 
enjoying themselves after the arduous labors of the day, 
in a game of poker, in a saloon of highly respectable 
pretensions, when the wife of one of the party becom- 
ing tired of waiting alone by the fire, suddenly made 








her appearance in their midst, and proposing to remain 





the balance of the evening, requested’ her husband to 
deal her off a hand. Expostulation was useless, result- 
ing in the lady marching off, accompanied by her liege 
lord. 

Prof. Maria Mitchell, of Vassar College, Poughkeep- 
sie, is to deliver a course of lectures on Astronomy to 
the students of Swarthmore College, recently opened 
under very encouraging auspices, near Philadelphia, by 
Hicksite Friends. We understand that Miss Mitchell 
will probably lecture in New York city also, at an early 
day, under the auspices of the “Friends’ Social Union.” 

Apropos of the voung Dowager Marchioness of Hast- 
ings supplying designs to illustrate a work entitled 
“Fairy Fancies,” it is thentioned that the late Duchess 
of Northumberland illustrated a “History of Alnwick 
Castle,” and the Marchioness of Waterford (the daugh- 
ter of Lord Stuart de Rothesay) gained some distinction, 
a score of years ago, by her illustrations of the ballad of 
“The Children in the Wood.” 

Hard work in behalf of ladies over seventeen is done 
by the professors of the Ladies’ Physical and Chemical 
Lecture-rooms of University College and the London 
Ladies’ Educational Association at St. George’s Hall. 
The novelty of these lectures is that the professors re- 
ceive, revise, and return all compositions submitted to 
them by their pupils, and answer all written inquiries 
(provided they treat of the subject studied) addressed 
them.—Cor. Am. Literary Gazette. 


A woman on Maine Prairie, Minn., is a practical ad- 
voeate of woman’s rights. Her husband having expend- 


| ed his means in buying a wild farm, and being sick, she 


cut the brush from eight acres, dug out the grubs, broke 
and fenced it; put in two acres of corn and potatoes, 
and hoed and harvested them, as also one hundred 
bushels of turnips and one hundred and sixty bushels 
of wheat. She also, during the summer, dug a cellar 
for the house, and dfd her housework in a neat manner. 


A Cleveland, O., girl, Mary Goldsborough, was brought 
up on the charge of appearing in male attire. She was 
fined $13.20. She stated that she had dressed in men’s 
garments for the past seven years, and that she had 
never been detected before. Within the time mentioned 
she had driven street cars in Cleveland for two years, 
and for a time she was employed as a driver on a canal. 
Her parents died when she was quite young, and since 
she has become large enough, she has supported her- 
self. The girl is said to have been of very modest ap- 
pearance, 

The Berlin society of women have done a great deal 
of good for their sex. With 550 members and only 
1200 thalers (that is, $960) income it has assisted the 


. following institutions conducted by individual reform- 


ers:—1. A Commercial Scientific College. 2. A practi- 
cal Commercial School. 3. A first-rate school for paint- 
ing and drawing, in connection with the Royal Acade- 
my of Mechanics. 4. A bureau for the employment 
of women without payment. 5. A school to learn 
Stenography. 6. A Working-women’s House, with res- 
taurant, club, and reading-room. 

Several towns in Massachusetts have already placed 
women on the school committee. This year the city of 
Worcester has done the same, Mrs. Edward Earle and 
Mrs. Z. Baker having been regularly nominated for the 
position. Both are well qualified for the place, and Mrs. 
Earle (says the Springfield Republican) has shown for 
many years, by her active and wise management of va- 
rious charities in which she has had work to do, that 
she is more than equal to the duties of committee wo- 
man. She is the wife of that good Friend and good 
citizen, Edward Earle, who has been, since 1863, a prom- 
inent member of the Board of State Charities, and is 
well known for his large wealth and larger heart. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Earle have long been in favor of giving 
women the right to: vote, and now Mrs. Earle is likely 
to hold oftice-before she casts a ballot. 


The following description of Rev. Miss Chapin as she 
appeared before a Des Moines audience, we find in an 
exchange :—*“Miss Chapin read the forty-second and 
seventy-seventh Psalms. Her text was: ‘On this rock 
I will build my church.’ The lady is doubtless thirty- 
two years old, or more, She is very plain in features, 
and yet is feminine and womanly in every action and 
tone. She is above the medium height of women, and 
is proportionately large. Her voice is decidedly the 
most cultivated one that has sounded in a Des Moines 
pulpit this winter. Miss Chapin began speaking with 
too much energy. Her bodily position was not at any 
time sutfliciently erect. Her gestures, though always 
graceful, were too confined—being made mostly by the 
hand and forearm. A successful orator must begin a 
discourse with great deliberation, and with great clear- 
ness of argument. Miss Chapin’s use of language is 
splendid, almost marvellous, It was more musical and 
piercing than the finest tones of the church organ at 
her side. One perceives at a glance that she is a con- 
scientious and true Christian.” 











AT the annual dinner of the Mercantile Library of 
New York, when called upon to respond to the toast, 
“The Ladies,’ Theodore Tilton immortalized himself 
thus :— 


“When the Arabs sit at a feast, they are waited on by 
women, and there is an Arabic proverb, ‘He that is in- 
toxicated with the cup may recover his senses in the 
morning; but he that is intoxicated with the cup-bearer 
shall not recover them till the day of judgment.’ Per- 
haps some of you in emptying your towing bowls at 
this toast may hope to recover your senses in the mora- 
ing; but as for me, I sweetly banish mine till the day 
of judgment.” 





AN Eastern speculator who moved out West recently. , 
wrote back to a friend: “When I came to Chicago, I had 
not a rag on my back, and now I am covered with rags.” 





SEVENTY-FIVE dollars is the estimated value of a. 
broken heart, according to an Illinois jury in a recent 
breach of promise case. 
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CANVASSERS ! CANVASSERS! CANVASSERS! 

We are very desirous to employ immediately, efficient 
and reliable canvassers who shall enter vigorously on 
the work of obtaining subscribers for the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL. Active, energetic men and women can do 
well as canvassers for our paper, as we pay them a liber- 
al percentage for their work. Apply at this office, No. 
83 Tremont Place, or apply by letter to the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL. 





Detroit, Micu., Jan. 20, 1870. 

“Put on your seven-leagued boots, and step over into 
Battle Creek, Mich., where we are to hold a State Woman 
Suffrage Convention on the 20th and 21st—for the good 
cause has need of you.” Such was the invitation, backed 
up and intensified by certain sharp, terse telegrams, 
whose stern speech bristled with authority like the com- 
mands of a superior officer, which has brought me thus 
far on my way westward. To be sure, there was a tempt- 
ing bait attached to the hook with which my Michigan 
friends fished, at which I caught very eagerly. It was 
in the shape of a postscript to their letter of invitation, 
and read as follows :— 

“As the Convention will close on Friday night, you 
can spend Saturday, and part of Sunday, in Chicago, 
and then not be absent from your post more than five 
or six days.” 

This promised draught of happiness at the end of the 
long midwinter route, like the drop of honey lying at the 
bottom of a cup of bitterness, has rendered very endura- 
ble the fatigue and discomfort of the long ride. 

I started from Natick, where I lectured the night be- 
fore,on Woman Suffrage, for the second .time this sea- 
son. When a people not only bear patiently a good, 
stirring-up on this subject the first time, but find it so 
enjoyable that they entreat you to come a second time, 
and entice you, by crossing your palm with a good round 
sum, in the way of a lecture fee, you may be sure they 
are not far from the kingdom. Natick, Taunton, Salem, 
and other towns, have manifested this interest in the 
great question this winter—~and Natick is to have a third 
hearing on the subject. 

“A prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country”—but Hon. Henry Wilson is an exception to 
this rule. Nowhere is he held in higher esteem, or 
spoken of with tenderer regard than in the town of 
Natick, where he has lived all through his public life. 
Whatever any one may think of political opinions he en- 
tertains, all seem to concur in the sentiment that “he 
ean’t be wrong, whose life is in the right”’—and Henry 
Wilson, if you may believe his townsmen, is almost im- 
maculste, Amid the dreary catalogue of immoral and 
corrupt ep that the male voters of the country send 
to the State Legislatures, and to Congress, it is a relief 
and a comfort, as one runs down the list, to meet here 
and there a name shining with the lustre of purity. 

A ride over the New York Central is never pleasant, 
80 little attention is paid on this road to the comfort of 
the travelling public. But a night-ride over it is purga- 
tory in miniature. The sJeeping-cars, the conductor as- 
sured me, had been in use for fifteen or sixteen years— 
and I should not have disputed his word, if he had 
said half a century. Every berth was occupied, upper 
and lower, every ventilator closed, every double window 
and door shut, and then, while thus hermetically sealed 
up for the night, the colored steward kept the two de- 
mons of stoves at each end, red and glowing with heat. 
To render the possjbility of sleep yet more problemati- 


eal, there was about an average of one snoyer to every 


berth. 

For two or three hours. we endured it quietly and pa- 
tiently, thinking that the fire would burn down, and the 
nasal music exhaust itself by midnight. But midnight 
came, and the heat and the racket seemed to wax fiercer 





and louder. Moved by the common instinct of self- 
preservation, three or four women of us sprang to our 
feet, neither of us knowing the other, all intent on rem- 
edying our gasping, perspiring, almost asphyxiated con- 
dition. Both the conductor and the steward of the car 
were fast asleep. We speedily opened every ventilator, 
stopped the draughts of the glowing stoves, set the doors 
ajar, and soon had a more endurable atmosphere. 

It was not so easy to remedy the snoring. One of the 
women even ventured so far in her reformatory work, 
as to thrust her hand within the curtains and give every 
snorer a vigorous poke. But it only resulted in a series 
of explosive snorts, and exclamatory spasms of “What’s 
up?” “I'm here!” “Halloo!” “Get out!’ “Ye-e-e-s!” 
and so on, and in a moment or two the snorers had re- 
lapsed into energetic pursuit of their nightly vocation. 
We gave it up,and emptying our berths into the aisle, 
that we might use the seats, we sat down, and held an 
indignation-meeting. We were not very softly about it, 
either—for we might as well have tried to drown the 
thunders of Niagara, as to overpower the discordant cho- 
rus that emanated in every key and measure from be- 
hind the curtains. Somehow we drifted to a discussion 
of the woman question, and as far as we could, settled 
this one point: whenever women have charge of the 
railroading, or as much of it as relates to the comfort of 
travellers, we shall have it placarded everywhere :—“ALL 
SNORING IN THE SLEEPING-CARS STRICTLY PROHIBIT- 
ED.” And if that does not prove effectual, we shall have 
a “snoring-car” attached, like a “smoking-car,” where all 
addicted to this vicious habit shall be conducted, with 


. liberty to snore their heads off, if they choose. 


I have been writing in the depot, waiting for the train 
to take me to Battle Creek. It is ready, and I am off, 
expecting to reach my destination by midnight. I will 
write from the Convention. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., Jan. 21, 1870. 

I find the State Woman Suffrage Convention con- 
vened in the pretty and commodious new Opera House 
of this city, which, it is claimed, will seat 2000 people. 
This is the second and last day. Rev. Dr. Stone, of 
Kalamazoo, former President of the Baptist College in 
that beautiful city, and a man widely known and be- 
loved in the State, is the President of the Convention, 
and Giles B. Stebbins, of Detroit, is Chairman of the 
Business Committee. The house was well filled yester- 
day, but as usual, the audiences have been larger to-day, 
increasing at every session. Mrs. Tracy Cutler, M. D., 
one of the Professors of the Women’s Homeepathic Col- 
lege, Cleveland, O., and Miriam M. Cole, editor of the 
Dayton, O., Woman’s Advocate, are both in attendance, 
and addressed the Convention last evening. Their 
praises are in every one’s mouth to-day. 

Mrs. Cole outdid herself. “What will she do with 
it?” was the subject of her speech. Overflowing with 
subtle humor, keen and flashing in her logic asa Da- 
mascus blade, and soaring at times to a lofty eloquence, 
she held the audience in a breathless fascination of an 
hour, and-made, without exception, the best address of 


- her life. Some of us are so fearfully intense in our plat- 


form utterances, that it must be a relief to the audi- 
ences to listen to Mrs. Cole. In both public and private 
speech, she corruscates with wit, sparkles with fun, and 
bubbles over with humor, driving her opponents relent- 
lessly to the wall, at every step, and yet keeping them 
good-natured while she defeats them. She only needs 
to emancipate herself from her manuscript, to be unex- 
celled by any woman now in the lecturing field, or on 
the platform. Both Dr. Cutler and Mrs. Cole promise 
to attend the annual meeting of the New England Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, in Boston, next May — the 
former of whom is to the latter, asa Paixhan gun to 
light artillery. 

There was no need of Michigan sending out of the 
State for help at this Convention. I have not found so 
brilliant and varied an array of home talent at any 
State Convention, as has gathered on the Battle Creek 
platform, and they could have had a grand meeting all 
by themselves. To say nothing of Dr. Stone, the Pres- 
ident, a cultivated, scholarly, travelled Christian gentle- 
man, here is Giles Stebbins, the able lecturer on Pro- 
tection vs. Free Trade, whose speeches on the Woman 
Suffrage question are gems of clearness and beauty, and 
whose cultivated and musical voice it is a pleasure to 
hear, no matter what may be the subject on which he 
is talking. He is in such demand in the Western States 
as a lecturer on the woman question, on which he 
speaks con amore, as he cannot on Protection, that he 
is seeking so to control his time, as to give a month or 
two to public lectures on the subject. Our cause never 
loses anything in his hands. Here alsois Mr. Loveland, 
editor of the Kalamazoo Present Age, a most brilliant 
and electric talker, whose voice, manner, and entire 
personnel is agreeable, and whose espousal of our cause 
does credit to his young and promising manhood. 

But where have all the fine women speakers of this 
Convention been in training? Mrs. Lucinda Stone, for- 
merly associated with her husband, as Principal of the 
femaie department of the Baptist college in Kalamazoo, 
who has done a wonderful work in Michigan, for wo- 
man’s education—who still has under her instruction, 
in neighboring cities, classes of fifty and seventy-five wo- 
men, married and single, who recite to her, and to whom 
she lectures twice and three times a week—who recent- 
ly returned from a two years’ travel in Europe, with a 
class of a dozen young ladies, which tour completed the 
extensive course of education through which she had 
been carrying them for years—who sends to the Michi- 
gan State University next Monday, its first female stu- 
dent, a Miss Stockwell, qualified to enter the Junior 
class of that institution, and who has herself fitted several 
young men to enter the very college from which, until 
now, she has been excluded—this Mrs. Stone was one 
of the ablest speakers on the Battle Creek platform. 

There was also a Mrs. Horton, of Detroit, an easy and 
most eloquent extemporaneous speaker-~Mrs. Dexter, of 


Tonia, a school-mate of mine in the long-ago days, when 
the little rill of knowledge that trickled through the 
“Charlestown Female Seminary” was deemed ample to 
satisfy the deathless thirst of the feminine soul—Mrs. 
Blakeman, of Kalamazoo, who made her debut here and 
proposes to devote herself henceforth to this work—Mrs. 
Lathrop, of Jackson, a charming young woman, whose 
graceful, naive extemporaneous address was inexpressi- 
bly winning, so that the most hostile listeners felt like 
taking the sweet little woman to their hearts, if not her 
cause, Lastly there was Mrs. Hazlett, of Hillsdale, who 
for an hour, without manuscript and only a little scrap 
of notes, made a most thorough, brilliant and exhaustive 
plea in behalf of Womanhood Suffrage. Not the least 
tripping in her language—not the least flaw in her argu- 
ment—one steady, coherent, unexceptionable stream of 
logic and eloguence—it was a great surprise and pleasure 
to listen to this young lady. I have been wondering, 
since the close of the Convention, whether the Vermont- 
ers cannot utilize a month or two of her leisure in their 
coming campaign. She would be a power, and I am 
sure could be set to work there with excellent results. 
The WoMAN’s JOURNAL will hear from all the ladies I 
have mentioned, for they wield skillful pens, and have 
promised not only to secure subscribers to the paper, 
but to enrich its columns with their contributions, 

I also made the acquaintance of Hon. George Willard, 
the Regent of Michigan University, on whose well- 
put and well-timed motion the Board of Regents have 
just voted to admit women to the privileges of that grand 
educational institution, heretofore monopolized by men. 
Women will remember his name gratefully, as do soldiers 
that of the general whose final, gallant charge led them 
into the citadel they had long been besieging. 

A State Woman Suffrage Association has been organ- 
ized ona representative basis. It is splendidly ofticered— 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler being made President, and Mrs. 
Lucinda Stone, of Kalamazoo, Chairman ofthe Executive 
Committee, with other equally noted people filling the 
other offices. The President of every County Associa- 
tion in the State—I think there are seventy counties— 
will become immediately, ex-officio, a Vice-President of 
the State Association. Any person becomes a member 
of the Association by signing the constitution, and pay- 
ing one dollar, though only delegates can vote. A hun- 
dred or more immediately paid their dollar, and sub- 
scribed to the Association. The Convention has been 
very successful, marked by addresses of unusual abil- 
ity, dignified and decorous throughout. It will give the 
cause of Woman Suffrage an impetus in this State, which 
must carry it a long way towards victory. The interest 
in the cause in Michigan is very general and earnest. 

Invitations have poured upon me to tarry and lecture 
on Woman Suffrage in Detroit, Kalamazoo, Grand Rap- 
ids, Sturgis, Schoolcraft, Ionia, Jackson, Greenville, 
Ann Arbor, Lansing, and other points—none of which 
I can now accept, but which our good Mr. Stebbins, or 
Mrs. Hazlett, may. Those who imagine that “the Wo- 
man Suffrage rumpus will soon die out,” as I heard one 
man predict, will find themselves as much mistaken as 
did the old sceptical antediluvian, who bade Noah “go 
along with his ark, for he didn’t believe there was going 
to be much of a shower.” “Nous verrons.” Let me not 
forget to mention our genial hostess, Mrs. Frances Titus, 
well-known of all the old-time workers, whose home 
must certainly have the elastic qualities of India-rubber. 
There was a large delegation from abroad, a good pro- 
portion of whom were entertained by her, and no matter 
how many rang at her door, nor how inopportune was 
the hour of their coming, they were made welcome and 
comfortable. Many who read these lines will pleasantly 
recall her hospitality in the past. 

After the usual votes of thanks, the Convention ad- 
journed sine die. “Adjourned sine die!” said a grace- 
less fellow, (pronouncing it sign and die) as we passed out 
of the hall, “the women may say that, but they don’t 
mean it, for there is no sign and die to *em, and in less 
than a month you'll find ’em alive and talking a fellow’s 
wits out of his head, at another Convention.” He was 
right, and he does well not to reckon without his host. 
“There is no peace to the wicked,” and—well, we will 
stop there. We have our thoughts, however. 

No more now. The Convention is over, and now “I 
don’t care whether school keeps or not,” for I am off for 
Chicago! Ishall “swing round the circle,” on my return 
route to Boston, taking our exemplary Western metropo- 
lis in my way, for there, in a cosy little home that I know 
of, such a welcome awaits me, as will never be given me 
elsewhere this side of Heaven. So I shall halt there to say 
“How d’ye do?” and “Good-bye!” and before the print- 
er’s ink of this letter shall be dry, and in time to read 
the psoof of it, I shall be back in Boston, using the same 
seven-leagued boots of travel with which I came hither. 

M. A. L. 





OUR CHILDREN. 


How can we give our children sound bodies ? 

There is not much need to ask this question about 
our boys. The customs of society allow them free use 
of their limbs, ample exercise in the open air, and suita- 
ble clothing. 

Girls who live on farms, and who are reared in the 
country, have all these also, 

The farmer’s daughter makes a hasty toilet; runs to 
the barn, climbs over the scaffolds filled with fragrant 
hay, to find the fresh-laid eggs; then to the chicken 
coop, where “the dear, downy darlings” wait for the 
food her handy fingers have prepared; then she drives 
the cows to pasture, while the last star fades out of the 
sky, which glows with the rosy morning. She is ready 
for breakfast, with an appetite which needs no coaxing, 
and which a queen might envy. 

Her share in the morning work over, she is out and 
away, over fences, up among the branches of the trees 
to see whether the four blue eggs of the old robin have 
become baby robins. She knows the note of every bird, 








and the color of its eggs; she knows the hvie of the ! 





woodchuck, the house of the muskrat, and the nest of 
the squirrel. She watches the hatching of the tad- 
pole, and his wonderful transformation into a frog. She 
dabbles her small bare toes in the brook where the min- 
nows play, and, may-be, breaks her childish heart, when 
she first learns that the silvery fish will die when taken 
out of the water. Her lessons in natural history are 
taken from the great Master.” 

In the summer time she spreads the hay by the side 
of her father, and in the autumn gathers the apples 
and the nuts. 

So her daysgoon. “With books and work, and health- 
ful play.” 

Grown to a woman, she is strong to take up her du- 
ties, and when three score years are gone, she is still 
fresh and rosy, with capacity for many years of worthy 
work, 

The girls in the city cannot get this simple, natural, 
healthy life. But if they were warmly dressed over the 
arms and shoulders, and so simply as to allow the larg- 
est freedom for the wildest sport; if warm leggins cov- 
ered the thin stockings; if substantial boots, with square 
heels, could take the place of those now commonly 
worn, with heels so high and narrow that they fur- 
nish no adequate support to the small ankle, which 
bends in and out till actual deformity results, it would 
go a great way towards supplying healthy conditions 
for girls whose city life excludes them from the natural, 
health-giving influences of the country. L. 8. 


———as C—O —_ 


STATE AND LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


In order to ensure the speedy triumph of the Woman 
Suffrage Movement in America there is but one thing 
needful—Enlightenment. We must appeal, not to the 
politicians alone, but to the People. We must show the 
justice of our claims. We must explain the imperative 
reasons for making the great political change we pro- 
pose. We must carry our tracts, petitions and newspa- 
pers from house to house and trom farm to farm. And 
to do so, we must form Woman Suffrage Associations 
in every county and town from Maine to California. 

For it is not so much moral perversity, as intellectual 
misapprehension, which make the public indifferent to 
our claim. Men and women are the creatures of habit. 
They accept, without a question, established customs. 
Because women have not voted, it seems unnatural that 
they should take part in public affairs. Because many 
women take no interest in matters which have not en- 
gaged their attention, it is assumed that they never will 
appreciate the dignity and duties of American citizen- 
ship. 

The great convention in Cleveland and the organiza- 
tion of the AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
have given a fresh stimulus to the formation of State so- 
cieties and of local societies auxiliary to the State socie- 
ties, as these, in their turn, are auxiliary tothe American 
organization. In Massachusetts, we have already associa- 
tions in several counties. In New Hampshire, our indefat- 
igable friends, Mrs. Nathaniel White, Mrs. Dr. Hathaway, 
and others, are forming local societies with great success. 
In Vermont, preparations are being made to hold meet- 
jngs in all the principal towns of the State. In Rhode 
Island, good work is being done; the earnest efforts of 
Mrs. Churchill and others are worthy of the highest 
praise. In Connecticut, efficient agencies are active. 
In New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Lowa, Minnesota and 
Kansas, the work of organization is progressing. 

In California and Michigan, conventions of delegates 
from county societies have just formed State societies, 
In Massachusetts, a State Society was yesterday inau- 
gurated, by a convention of which we shall give a full ae- 
count next week. 

In view of the healthy activity everywhere manifested, 
it is safe to predict that, by the close of the year 1870, 
the Woman Sutliage party of the country will show a 
phalanx of State and county organizations working ef- 
ficiently for one great common object—the POLITICAL 
ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMAN, H. B. B. 


——_o --— 


VERMONT. 


The Vermont Woman Suflrage campaign will open 
with a Convention in Montpelier on the 2d of February, 
morning, afteznoon and evening. 

There will be a preliminary public meeting in Mont- 
pelier on the evening of February Ist, which will be ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Lucy Stone and other distinguished 
speakers. 

Mr. Garrison, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Livermore, Mr. Black- 
well, Mrs. Bowles, Mrs. Lucy Stone and others will ad- 
dress the Convention. The Hutchinson family will be 
present, and by singing ‘their Woman Suttrage songs will 
add to the interest of the occasion. Arrangements have 
been made for fare one way upon the railroads, and a 
large attendance is expected. 

io = 

Our editorial sanctum was brighteyed one day this 
week by a brief visit from Mrs. E. Cady Stanton of the 
Revolution, who looked as fresh and vale as if she had 
not been “knocking round” in the West—lecturing 
from Dan to Beersheba—during the last six or eight 
weeks. She reports a convention of unusual interest in 
Washington, from which centre of national wisdom and 
purity, she had just come to New England. She has 
almost made us believe that, unpetitioned and unbad- 
gered, Congress is ready to submit the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment to the State Legislatures for adoption, just as soon 


.as the Nebraska Legislature has put the fifteenth Amend- 


ment beyond the need of further discussion. So may it 
be! And, to this end, hurry up, Nebraska! 


_— - eel — 


Two yards of earth, and heaven’s air 
Fanning the lilies white and fair; 
And modest violets gathered around, 
And spotless virtue under the ground, 


Two yards of earth and a woman’s name, 

Whose life was woe and whose death was shame; 
And a cold rain beating a naked mound, 

And a thousand miseries under the ground, 
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THE INCOME TAX. 


It is an axiom in political economy, that all taxes 
ought to be paid out of income, for when they invade 
capital they become impoverishing and ruinous. Ona 
hasty view an assessment which diminishes all incomes 
ratably, appears most just and equal; indeed, in theory, 
quite perfect. Why is it, then, that a tax on incomes is 
everywhere odious, and felt by the people to be unequal 
and oppressive ? 

A listle reflection, however, shows that the detestation 
with which this mode of collecting revenue is always re- 
garded, is well founded. I say nothing of the perjury 
and fraudulent evasions which an income tax encour- 
ages, for most taxes have in some degree the same ten- 
dency, or of the annoyance and exasperation which an 
inquisitorial examination into a man’s private circum- 
stances is sure to create; but the great objection to this 
tax is that it is, in the highest degree, unequal and un- 
just. 

This injustice arises from the assessment making no 
distinction between incomes coming from invested prop- 
erty, and those gained by the labors of a man’s head or 
hands, or derived from property which is not owned by 
the recipient of the income. We see at a glance that the 
condition of a person owning houses, lands, bank stock, 
railroad stock, United States bonds, or any other prop- 
erty of a similar kind, is very different from that of an- 
other who, having no capital, yet gains an equal income 
by bodily or mental exertions. Ought the lawyer, the 
physician, the clergyman, the schoolmaster, the clerk, or 
the engineer, who has no capital at the beginning of 
the year, to be as heavily assessed on his salary or earn- 
ings, as the man whose net rents, interests or dividends 
amount to an equal suin ? 

The answer to the question is obvious. Yet a few 
figures will make the monstrous inequality of this tax 
still more apparent. Let us compare the case of a mer- 
chant’s clerk, whose sole resource is his salary, and 
whose net receipts are $2000 a year, with that of a man 
who owns real estate worth $30,000, but of which the 
net rents are also $2000. We will suppose that the two 
men are equally economical, and at the end of the year 
have each saved $500 out of their receipts for the year. 
At this period each of them is required to pay the same 
amount to the United States, five per cent. on $1000, 
$1000 of each being exempt from the duty. The unfor- 
tunate clerk pays $50, being one-tenth of all he is worth, 
and the owner of real estate likewise $50 out of $30,500, 
being less than one six-hundredth part of what he is 
worth, in figures 1-610, 

Hard as this case seems, it is less so than that of mul- 
titudes who pay the income tax, for the great majority 
of people do not lay up a quarter part of their earnings, 
which this clerk is supposed to have done. 

If man were immortal and enjoyed perpetual health 
and strength, and certainty of employment, then an in- 
come from a salary or professional earnings might be 
placed on a par in regard to taxation with that derived 
from invested capital. But no one can be sure of his 
earnings continuing even for a few years. Every one 
wishes to make provision for his wife and children after 
his death. How unequally do the two classes of persons 
of whom I have been speaking stand in regard to death, 
The man who has a suflicient invested capital for him- 
self and family lives atease. He knows that, if he should 
die, his wife and children could enjoy the comforts to 
which they had been accustomed. But the man who 
has nothing to live on but his earnings, knows that, 
should he die, his family might be reduced from compar- 
ative opulence to pinching poverty. Can there be any- 
thing more outrageous than for the United States to 
seize five per cent. from his whole earnings for the year, 
which may be a quarter, or a half, or even all or more 
than all that he has been able to save. 

Let us suppose another case; a widow with children 
to whom she is striving to give a liberal education, her 
whole support an annuity yielding her a net revenue of 
$1500, of which $500 remain subject at the end of the 
year to the United States tax. At the end of the year 
she has spent all her income, and has no $25 left for the 
tax-gatherer. I will not attempt to paint the real dis- 
tress occasioned by such an exaction in this and similar 
cases. 

I do not wonder that Mr. McCulloch should pronounce 
“taxes on income, though theoretically equal,” “to be in 
their practical operation, the most unequal, oppressive 
and vexatious of any that it is possible to imagine,” nor 
that Mr. Mill should denounce “a tax on income,” while 
apparently the most just of all modes of raising a revenue, 
“to be in effect more unjust than many others which are 
prima facie more objectionable. This consideration,” he 
says, “would lead us to concur in the opinion which, until 
of late, has usually prevailed, that direct taxes on income 
should be reserved as an extraordinary resource for great 
national emergencies, in which the necessity of large ad- 
ditional revenue overrules all objections.” 

The only income tax which is not atrocious and un- 
endurable in time of peace, would be one affecting only 
incomes from invested capital. Even this should have 
the same modifications as the present tax; $1000 and 
amounts paid for rents and taxes should be entirely ex- 
empt from assessment. With these deductions I do not 
see any better subjects for the United States assessors 
than the net rents of real estate, and the profits of bank, 
railroad, manufacturing, and other stocks, and the inter- 
@t on public and private loans. An income tax, with 
these limitations, and perhaps reduced in amount to 
three or four per cent., would be easily collectable. All 
corporations, however, as well as banks, railroads, ete., 
which now pay the tax, ought to be required to pay, and 
not the stockholders themselves, Many thousand dol- 
lars have been annually lost to the United States by 
making the stockholders individually pay the income 
tax instead of the corporations. it is, besides, very hard 
on stockholders to charge them with undivided profits 
as if they were real incomes. There is another class of 
incomes, intermediate between incomes from capital and 





those from bodily or mental exertions ; I mean the profits 
of business, which are partly due to personal efforts and 
partly to capital. It is very difficult to draw any lines 
in regard to such incomes. A small capital in business 
often yields enormous profits, and large capitals are 
sometimes unproductive. I should be in favor of leav- 
ing all such incomes free from taxation. Yetif Congress 
is determined to draw a revenue from this source, such 
incomes ought to be taxed less than rents and interest. 
I cannot but hope that when the subject of taxation 
again comes before Congress, the members will see that 
there cannot be a more unjust mode of raising a revenue 
than the indiscriminate assessment of all incomes as 
now practised; and that if they are bent on taxing in- 
comes, they will, at least, abandon the assessment of all 
necomes except those flowing from the capital of the 
persons taxed. Sam’. E. SeEwALc. 


— —— - —  ~pee -——-—- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—The advance-guard of Concord 
held a meeting on the fifteenth inst. to organize an as- 
sociation in this city to promote the cause of Woman 
Suffrage. 

Although the weather was stormy and boisterous, our 
meeting was a success. The cause was well repre- 
sented by earnest men and women. A committee was 
chosen to draft a constitution, and report on the Monday 
evening following. 

Monday afternoon, a few women took seats in a doub- 
le sleigh and drove to the town of Loudon, to meet in 
counsel the wide-awake souls of that locality. 

An effort had been made by the getters-up of the 
meeting to give due notice. When lo! that mendicant, 
called bigotry, exerted a soporifie action on the people, 
and with the aid of the votaries of King Alcohol, who 
most emphatically believe the sphere of woman to be the 
care of the family, always including the august head, our 
meeting was small. But deep earnestness characterized 
its deliberations. It was decided to organize an associ- 
ation in behalf of equal justice to woman. 

On our way home, the rain came down in showers, 
and the prospect looked dubious for our evening meet- 
ing, but, by the aid of husbands and other gentlemen 
friends, a much larger number assembled than we an- 
ticipated. The meeting was called to order, the minutes 
read and approved, and a constitution reported, the first 
two articles of which I herewith transcribe :-— 

1. Believing that society suffers a great wrong while 
woman is denied the opportunity of participating in the 
enactment of laws which govern her, and also by the 
indifference and refusal on her part to bring her moral 
influence directly to bear on the momentous, political, 
and social interests of community, the undersigned agree 
to unite in an organization to be known as the Con- 
CORD EQUAL SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 

2. The objects of this association shall be to pro- 
mote the mutual enlightenment of its members in a 
knowledge of the laws which govern them; to seek to 
elevate the moral tone of society, to make the demand 
for equal political justice to women, thus preparing so- 
ciety for its weighty responsibilities and moral obliga- 
tions. 

The constitution was adopted and officers chozen— 
Mrs. Eliza Morrill, President; Mrs, J. F. Lovering, Sec- 


retary. 8. R. Hi. 
Concorn, N. H, Jan. 20, 1870. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 





In his recent message, Gov. McCook, of Colorado, 
speaks as follows of Woman Suffrage in that territory :— 
“Before dismissing the subject of franchise, I desire 
to call your attention to one question connected with it, 
which you may deem of sufficient importance to de- 
mand some consideration at your hands, before the 
close of the session. Our higher civilization has recog- 
nized woman’s equality with man in all other respects 
save one—sulfrage. It has been said that no great re- 
form was ever made without passing through three 
stages—ridicule, argument, and adoption. It rests with 
you to say whether Colorado will accept this reform in 
its first stage, as our sister territory of Wyoming has 
done, or in the last; whether she will be a leader in the 
movement, or a follower; for the logic of a progressive 
civilization leads to the inevitable result of a universal 
suffrage.” 
— Soe 
Nor Guiiry.—The author of “Ecce Femina” sends 
us a letter, written in a very querulous tone, complain- 
ing of our review of his work, and saying—“No man 
has a legal or moral right to misrepresent and vilify an 
author by using garbled extracts as you have done.” 
Agreeing with him that such conduct is equally unfair 
and contemptible, we plead “not guilty” to his charge. 
Until he points out wherein we have either misconstrued 
or misrepresented him, (and our columns are open to 
him for that purpose), he has no claim upon our space 
or further consideration. W. L. G. 
- — oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ST STATE CONVENTION. 


The friends of Woman , Suffrage i in Vermont are re- 
quested to meet in Mass Convention at Montpelier on 
Wednesday, the 2d day of February next, at 10 o’clock 
in the forenoon, for the purpose of considering and ad- 

vancing the best interests of the cause in this State, in 
view of the Constitutional Amendment proposed by the 
Council of Censors. 

The Convention will be addressed by several ladies 
and prominent gentlemen -of this State and by Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. Bowles of 
Massachusetts, Lucy Stone and Henry B. Blackwell of 
New Jersey, and Mary A. Livermore of Illinois, 

A public meeting will also be held the evening before 
the Convention, which will be addressed by some of the 
eminent speakers above named, 

The Hutchinson Family will be present and sing their 
Woman Sutlrage songs. 

The Vermont Central, Passumpsic, Rutland and Bur- 
lington and Bennington and Rutland lines of railroad will 
extend the courtesy of free return checks, provided they 
shall be applied for by TWENTY-FIVE or more per- 
sons paying full fare one way over an average distance 
of each of their respective roads, which wil] be deter- 
mined by the Secretary. 

FA Wics HS TITNSON, Jn. 
GEORGE H. BIGELOW, " | Executive Committee 


of the 
CHARLES REED. Vermont Woman 
JON ra AN ROSS,” Suffrage Association. 
JAMES 8. PECK, 
Montpelier, Jan, 10, 1870, 


| Jan. 29. 





Five CLoruine.—We invite the attention of those who have 
heretofore had their Clothes made to order, to some lots which 
have been made by our custom workmen in dull times; also, Cus- 
tom Garments made to order and not cal'ed for, made from fine 
foreign goods, the prices of which are 30 per cent. less than can be 
made to measure. We are also offering great inducements on 
Overcoats, L. D. BOISE & CO., Clothing House, 30 Washington 
street. 2t Jan. 29. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL. 


Sunday Afternoon Lectures. 
SECOND LECTURE NEXT SUNDAY, AT 4 P. M., 














— BY — 
Oo. B. Frothingham. 


“The Revenled and the Hidden God.” 


Single tickets, 50 cents. 
tures, $2.00. 


Six tickets, admitting to any six lec- 
For sale at Fields, Osgood & Co.'s, Nichols & 





Noyes’s, and at the door. Jan. 29. 
NOW READY. 
Life of Rufus Choate. 
NEW EDITION. 
By 8. G. Brown, President of Hamilton College. Crown 8vo. 


Cloth. $2.50. 





The Waverley Novels, 


CENTENARY EDITION, 


Vol. I. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.75. 


To be completed in Twenty-five monthly volumes, 


Grote’s History of Greece. 


NEW EDITION, 


With Portrait, Map and Plans. Vols. I. and II. Post 8vo, Cloth. 
$2.00 each. 


To be completed in Twelve volumes. 





The Discovery of the Great West. 


ee Francis PARKMAN, Author of “The Jesuits in North Ameri- 
,”’ “Pioneers of France in the New World,” “History of the 


paamee of Pontiac,” ete., ete. 8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 


Juventus Mundi, 
THE GODS AND MEN OF THE HEROIC AGE. 


By the Rt. Hon. W. E. GLapstonr. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 


Little, Brown & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 


110 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. lt 


CONGRESS RECORD INK. 


A rich, distinct color, flows freely, and does not thicken. 
“The best I ever used.’’—J as. T. Fit_ps, Esq. 
Used in the Post-Office, Custom-House and Banks of Boston. 


Headquarters for Popular Games. 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR 
ENVELOPES, PAPER AND TWINE. 


BLANK BOOKS of every description on hand and made to 
order. 


D. B. Brooks & Brother, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
Jan. 29, 55 Washington St., Boston. 4t 











DENTISTRY. 


DR. J. M. .. COOMBS, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
Room 19 Tr-mont Temple, Boston. 

Teeth extracted by the use of Wrrrous Oxipr Gas, Erner, or 
CHLorororM. Badly dee ayed and aching teeth restored to use- 
fulness and comfort. Children’s Teeth regulated. Teeth filled 
and built up with adhesive Gold. Artifici: al Teeth made to give 
perfect satisfaction, in full or partial sets, on Rubber, Gold or Sil- 
ver base. Dr. Fulsom’s Patent Ridge ves. 

Would refer by permission to Prof. I. J. WeTHERBEE, D.D.S., 
late President of tie Boston Dental College. 

In East Weymouth on Wednesday ; and Medtield on hog 4 of 
each week. 4t Jar 


DENTAL. 





SPECIALTY.—Preserving the natural teeth by FILLING, and 
extracting with NITROUS OXIDE GAS. When more than jive 
are extracted at the same sitting, NO ADDITIONAL CHARGE, 

Dr. D. attends to the above from 9 to 3 o'clock PERSONALLY. 





J. R. Dillingham, 


Jan. 29. 12 Winter Street. 8t 


COLTON 


Dental Association 


Originated the use of Nitrous Oxide Gas for Extracting Teeth 
without pain. 


WE MAKE IT A SPECIALTY. 
Jan29. Office--18 Pemberton Square, Boston. 13t 


SELF-1 NSTRUCTING DRAWING-LESSONS. 


This book contains a a number of sketches of subjects at- 
tractive to young pupils, and excellently designed to aid in acquir- 
ing the rudiments of art without a master. We know of few 
things more likely to interest a child than this, and those who 
have a taste for arawing will find valuable aid in it, combined 
with the pleasantest recreation. Square paper cover, 24 pages. 
Published by JOHN D. F. BROOKS, 20 Winter St. 4t Jan. 29. 








THE GREAT QUESTION OF THE DAY. 
READ BOTH SIDES. 


The College, Market and Court; 
WOMAN'S RELATION 
Te Education, Emptloymeat and Citizenship. 
BY CAROLINE H. DALL, 
$2.50. 


' 
Ecce Femina: 
Au Attempt to Solve the Woman Question. 
BY CARLOS WHITE. 
Neat cloth. $1.50. 


Woman as God Made Her: 


The True Woman. 
BY REV. J. D. FULTON, 
Cloth, 31.00; paper, 50 cts, 


Woman vs. Ballot. 
A Tract for the Times. 
BY REV. J. D. FULTON. 
Paper, 15 cts, 











The following 


Tracts for the People 


are earnest, wholesome books :— . 

WHY NOT? A Book ror Every Woman. By Prof. H. R. 
Storer, M.D. lémo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 

Is , LS, Book For Every MAN. By Prof. H. R. Storer, 
M.D 

SERPENTS IN THE DOVES’ NEST. By Rey. John Todd, D.D. 
lémo. Cloth, 5 ets.; * Bente 1b ets. 

WOMAN’S RIGHTS. Rev. John Todd, D.D. 16mo. Cloth, 
50 ets.; paper, 15 cts 


ON NURSES AND NURSING. By Prof. H. R. Storer, M. D. 


l6mo. C loth, = 21.00; paper, 50 cts. 
FARM TALK. Articles in a Colloquial Style, on Familiar Farm 
Topics. ~ ‘George E. Brackett, Belfast, Me. Cloth, $1.00; 


saper, 
T it PHILOSOP HY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. By Dr. W. H. 
Byford (Chicago). Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 


sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of the 
price, 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISH - RS, 


Jan. 15. BOSTON. 


MRs. STOWE’S NEW BOOK. 





Lady Byron Vindicated. 


A History of the Byron Controversy, from its beginning in 1816 
to the present time. 


BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
lvol. l6mo. 482 pages. $1.50. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, . 


Fields, Osgood & Co., 


Jan. 15. BOSTON. 4t 


~ THE NURSERY. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 
YOUNGEST CHILDREN. 


This unique and unrivalled Magazine will enter upon its fourth 
year with a largely increased circulation, in January, 1870. It is 
acknowledged to be the BEST WORK FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
that has ever appeared. Every number contains not less than 





Twenty-five Exquisite Engravings, 


with original reading matter prepared with scrupulous care by 
the best writers for the young. 


TERMS, per year, in advance, $1.50; Single Numbers, 15 cts. 
A specimen number, containing premium list, club terms, etc., 
will be mailed for 10 cts. 


(te NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 4) 
Address 

J OHN 
Jan. 15. 


“WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


L. SEIOREY, Publisher, 
13 peahamnianeancstt St., Boston. 4t 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, M.D., Professor of Hygiene. 
G. H. WYNKOOP, M.D., Professor of Physiology. 
A. B. BALL, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica. 
SAMUEL B. WARD, M.D., Professor of Anatomy. 
PROF, ARTHUR MEAD EDWARDSs, Professor of Chemistry. 
JAMES R. LEAMING, M.D., Professor of Principles and Prac- 
tice of Medicine. 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., 
eases of Women. 
ROBERT F. WEIR, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 
LUCY M. ABBOTT, M.D., Assistant to Chair of Obstetrics and 
Teacher of Clinical Midwifery. 
JOHN WINSLOW, M.D., Demonstrator. 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 
DR. WILLARD PARKER, Surgery. 
DR. ISAAC E. TAYLOR, Obstetrics. 
DR. AUSTIN FLINT, Practice. 
DR. SAMUEL ST. JOHN, Chemistry. 
DR. STEPHEN SMITH, Anatomy. 
DR. B. W. McCREADY, Materia Medica. 
DR. A. L. LOOMIS, Physiology. 
DR. C. R. AGNEW, Hygiene. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Spring term commences first Monday in April. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New Yeork City. 
Jan. 22. 


Professor of Obstetrics and Dis- 


MISS H. w. ‘MERRILL, » 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


Jan. 22. 34 STUDIO BUILDING. 4t 
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: Miscellany. 


: BY MARY ASHLEY TOWNSEND. 


I believe if I should die, 

And you should kiss my eyelids when I lie 
Cold, dumb and dead to all the world contains, 

The folded orbs would open at thy breath, 

And from its exile in the aisles of death 
Life would come gladly back along my veins. 








I believe if I were dead, 
And you upon my lifeless heart should tread, 
Not knowing what the dusty clod might be, 
It would find sudden pulse beneath the touch 
Of him it ever loved in life so much, 
And throb again, warm, tender, true to thee. 
I believe if on my grave, 

Hidden in woody depths or by the wave, 
Your eyes should drop some warm tears of regret, 
From every salt weed of your loving grief 

Some fair, sweet blossoms would leap up in leaf, 
To prove death could not make my love forget. 

* I believe if I should fade 

Into those mystic realms where light is made, 
And you should long once more my face to see, 

I would come forth upon the hills of night, 

And gather stars like fagots, till thy sight, 
Led by the beacon blaze, fell full on me! 

I believe my faith in thee, 

Strong as my life, so nobly placed to be, 
It would as soon expect to see the sun 

Fall like a dead king from his height sublime, 

His glory stricken from the throne of time, 
As the unworthy worship thou hast won! 

I believe who has not loved 

Hath half the pleasures of this life unproved ; 
Like one who hath the grape within his grasp, 

Drops it, with all its crimson juice unpressed, 

And all its luscious sweetness quite unguessed, 
Out from his careless and unheeding clasp. 

I believe love, pure and true, 

Is to the soul a sweet immortal dew 
That gems life’s petals in its hours of dusk; 

The waiting angels see and recognize 

The rich crown jewel, love of Paradise, 
When life falls from us like a withered husk. 


A NOVEMBER AFTERNOON, 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 





The wind off the Delaware was keen. It reddened 
the noses of the pretty young girls hurrying home up 
Chestnut street, and brightened their eyes; their plaid 
cloaks and scarlet plumes fluttered; the red sunset glit- 
tered on the windows; people called gayly to each other 
as they passed; out of every area window came savory 
whiffs of dinner. The world, to Sam Bender, had ney- 
er seemed more insultingly good-humored. 

“How d’ye like this blow, Sam? Smells winterish, 
eh ?” 

“How goes it, Bender ?” 

“What's the good news, Sam ?” 

Bender turned at this. It was little Joe Houston, one | 
of his fellow-clerks, who had clapped him on the back. 

“Good news? no good news,” turning gruflly away. 

Yet he wished the fantastic little fellow would stay 
with him. He felt terribly alone—as he had never done 
before in all his life—things had reached such a narrow 
strait with him to-day. 

“Tut, tut, Bender! You're morbid since you’ve been 
sick. Do you think you're the first man that’s had ty- 
phoid ?” 

“I’ve lost more than health. I find to-day Stouch 
stopped my salary after the first week.” 

“Whew! But, after all, what’s money, boy ? Can sor- 
did dust make the ‘bosom’s lord sit lighter on his 
throne’ ?” tapping his gaudy little waisteoat theatrically. 
“Anyhow, I don’t believe Stouch knew anything about 
it. It’s that cursed old Morris.” 

“What does that matter? It’s gone. I've been saving 
for years to pay off the mortgage on our house, I'll 
have to take the money to clear off the debts of the last 
three months, and the mortgage falls due to-morrow.” 

“That’s the devil’s own luck! -Such a snug little 
house, too! How long have you lived there, Sam ?” 

“I was born in it. It’s the Bender homestead. I've 
been saving ever since I was married to pay off that 
mortgage. But now—” 

“Mary’s done her share of saving, too.” 

Bender was sileut a moment. 

“I have no fault to find with my wife,” he said, coldly. 

“No chance of renewal ?” 

“None. He is glad of the chance to foreclose.” 

“Too bad, too bad!” 

He was chewing his sandy moustache. Joe was al- 
ways fidgetty and in motion. 

“There's Kitty Stouch coming now. She’s a brick of 
agirl! Know her? It would be worth a fellow’s while 
to cut in there, hey? If you’ve nothing more to say, 
I'll join her, Sam,” his eager face growing as red as his 
hair as the young lady came near. 

*T’ve nothing more to say.” 

“* Bye, then!” touching his cap and skipping off to the 
side of the large, calm-eyed blonde who was now abreast 
of them, 

Her heavy, lustrous silk brushed against Sam as she 
swept by. 

When Houston joined her, he spoke eagerly, motion- 
ing back to Sam; then:they both laughed. 

What had induced Bender to make a confidant of the 


-est in me. 





man? He eursed his own folly, looking after him as he 


went skipping along, light asa grasshopper. Yet he used 
to think Joe was soft-hearted as a woman. 

But what did it matter to any man that he stood 
there ruined to-day, the patient toil of years swept away 
in one blow? What did the world care? Or God?— 
if there were a God. 

He looked for a few minutes stolidly over the heads of 
the gay, moving crowd into the cloudy sky. 

Only a year ago Sam had been,a rigid church-member, 
teaching a class of boys in the Sunday-school. He tried 
to teach them to trust in a living Christ, to trust in each 
other; constantly growing stronger himself from the 
teaching. Now— 

It was not the loss of the money. 
should have turned from him— 

He walked down the street, his head on his breast. 
Then he came slowly back to the door of Sauls’ ware- 
rooms. In a few minutes he could know the worst, and 
he would not shirk it. 

He did not remember to have noticed this place par- 
ticularly before. It was a seven-storied white marble 
building—the warerooms above, the ground-floor occu- 
pied as asale department. The manufacture was exclu- 
sively that of gas fixtures, 

The windows, beside one of which he stood, were 
filled with costly bronzes; the lofty ceiling of the room 
within glittered with chandeliers and lustres. Two or 
three of these great gewgaws would have paid for his 
home, he thought, bitterly. 

It was strange that, at that moment, when he was 
waiting to know if his wife were true or false to him, 
the loss of the home should have occurred to him. But 
it had become, through long years of waiting, of penny- 
saving and self-denial, a mania with Bender. 

“Saul, Crompton & Saul”—he read the name of the 
The Sauls were merchant princes 
He knew their stately houses on 


But that Mary 


firm over and over. 
—Hicksite Friends. 
Locust street. 

It was Crompton, whom Morris, the overseer, had 
told him, with so meaning a smile, was a gay fellow, 
“not to be trusted with so pretty a wife as yours, 
Bender.” 

It was only that morning that Morris had told him 
this, when he had crept down to the office for the first 
time after his three months’ illness. 

He felt, when he opened the office door, as if it were 
the ghost of Sam Bender who was going in, the strength 
was so drained out of his body. 

Then he had, for a long time, noticed the change in 
Mary—how predccupied she was, silent, going about 
the house with her thoughts far off. He had not failed 
to note her long absences, even when he was still ill, and 
needed, or thought he needed, her constant care. 

This thing had worked a deep change in him. 

Sam Bender was not the man to ask questions, or 
chatter over his jealousy or wounded love. He only put 
his wife coldly away from him a little space, and waited. 

At the most, he fancied that she had grown wearied 
of the sick room and sick man. But when she was put 
away from him, the soul seemed to grow weak in his 
body. They had been a peculiarly loving husband and 
wife. 

That morning Morris had told him first of the stop- 
page of his salary. 

“Very sorry, Mr. Bender; glad to have you back 
again in the works. But the salary only went on for 
one week. Very true, very true, Mr. Stouch has been 
in the habit of continuing back pay with some old re- 
tainers. But we are drawing in, sir, drawing in. The 
money-market never was so tight.” 

It was as Bender walked away from the desk that 
Morris called him back, and asked him about Mary, 

“A particular friend of young Crompton’s, eh?” 

“My wife does not know Mr. Crompton. Nor do I.” 

“No? Better if you did, then,” with a serious look. 
“Mrs. Bender does. I meet them sauntering along in 
the evening together frequently. Crompton’s an attrac- 
tive fellow. No wonder women like him for a friend. 
Irish, you know; gay, handsome, genial. Too attrae- 


tween the great wheels, over which the river rushed, in, 
a hell of sound. 

It would be so easy to end it all! But BeAder was a 
slow, phlegmatic man, not apt to be moved by any sud- 
den temptation. 

He came back to Chestnut street in the afternoon. 

Young Ward met him, one of the clerks of the sav- 
ings-bank. 

“Hallo! Sam. You told me you meant to draw that 
little pile of yours to-day. Bank’s just closing. If you 
want it, come along.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” following him. 

“Going to clear your mortgage, eh? That’s clever. 
Well, there you are,” counting out the notes and smil- 
ing over the counter. 

Sam smiled back at him. 
down to Saul & Crompton’s. 

He would meet her there, if it was true; the devil 
whispered that into his ear as a certainty. 

He had been standing by the window for about an 
hour when Joe Houston passed. 

Peop'e went in and out of the show-rooms; but 
Mary’s slight figure, in the well-worn brown suit, was 
not among them. 

He peered in now and then through the shining vista 
of gilt work and colored glass, to see Crompton. 

He would know him at the first sight, he knew—“tall, 
genial, handsome.” There was no one like him among 
the dapper little clerks. 

It began to grow dark at last. 

“Is Mr. Crompton in ?” 

“In his private office, sir. 
walk up?” 

One of the clerks was coming down the stairs. 

“He’s engaged just now, Phil. A lady.” 

“Will'you wait, sir?” said the first. “Sit down,” push- 
ing a stool toward him, seeing how white and weak 
he was. 

“T’ll go outside, into the air.” ; 

“You may miss Mr. Crompton. He comes down the 
private stairs often on the other street. Shall I send 
your name up ?” 

“No.” 

He went out to the street. He knew Crompton 
would come down the private stairs. He knew who 
would be with him. 

The door of this side entrance was narrow; there was 
a fruiterer’s stall next to it. Standing in the shadow, 
Bender was almost concealed from view. 

Half an hour passed ; the State-house clock struck five. 
He moved to go away. After all, it might be but a dey- 
ilish dream. Mary was at home, doubtless, watching at 
the window for him, with Jackey in her arms. 

The door above opened. There was a moment’s 
pause, and then a man’s voice, 

“Take care! the stairs are dark. Give me your hand.” 

A ringing, rich voice, such as would belong to a gen- 
ial, love-making Irishman, softened now to a very ten- 
der inflection. 

Then there was a quick, light step upon the stairs. 
Bender had learned to know it years ago. 

They came out together on the pavement. Mary’s 
dress almost touched her husband; it was her one good 
dress, the brown silk so long kept for church. She had 
a bit of blue chenille, too, twisted in and out of the coils 
of her black hair. It was many a day since she had tak- 
en that trouble to look fair in his eyes. 

They spoke together in a low tone, Crompton urging 
something which she faintly resisted. 

He prevailed at last, though. 

“T will be there at nine, then?” raising his voice, 

“At nine, if you will,” she said, gently. 

“Will it be safe?” , 

“O quite safe. He goes to bed early since his sickness. 
Poor old Sam!’ with a nervous laugh. 

“Shall [ not go home with you now ? 

“No, no! We may be seen together.” 

He held her hand in his a moment, and then she was 


Then he went out, and 


He went in. 


Second floor. Will you 


It grows late.” 





tive to be trusted with as pretty a woman as your wile, | 
Bender, if you'll allow me to say it.” 

“T will not allow you to say it, Mr. Morris, You do | 
not know my Mary, and are not capable of judging her. | 
For my part, [ am glad she has made a pleasant friend.” 

Morris laid down his pen, and came outside of the 
desk-railing. 

“Now, don’t be offended and sulky, lad,” drawing him 
aside. “I’m an older man than you. I know women 
better. They are nervous and magnetic, especially high- 
spirited, delicate women like your Mary, if that’s her 
name. They grow tired of the jog-trot lite at home, 
and the dull, daily talks with their husbands. They 
pine for some repetition of the old romantic, love-mak- 
ing days. So they form a platonic friendship. That’s 
the worst I ever suspected of your wife—a_ platonic 
friendship. But if she were my wife,” emphatically, “I 
would as lief another man kissed her lips as paltered 
in that fashion with her heart.” 

“T am not afraid,” coldly. 

“Of course not. Oh, certainly not! 
tioned it.” 

“On the contrary, I am obliged to you for your inter- 
But you are mistaken.” 

“Well, good-day, Bender. You'll be on hand to-mor- 
row? By-the-way, though it was odd now that Mrs. 
Bender did not mention Crompton to you?” 

He was not angry with Morris, though he had tried to 
blind him as he did. The old man wanted to save him 


—and her. 
He did not go home again, though he had promised 


Mary to be back by noon. 

He had not intended to begin work until the next 
day. He told her he would bring the back salary with 
him, in time for her to pay off the pressing bills that af- 
ternoon. He would draw the money from the savings- 
bank, too, to clear the mortgage. 

But, on leaving Morris, he had gone aimlessly wander- 


I'm sorry I men- 





ing about the streets, out to Fairmount at last, down be- 


gone. Crompton stood still looking after her. 

Bender came up the pavement and faced him. His 
face was so ghastly and menacing that the younger man 
drew back, and the air died on his lips which he was 
softly humming. 

The low sunlight fell on his elegantly-dressed figure 
as he stood there—on the flushed, handsome face, with 
its full reddish beard and hair. 

Sam halted, and then went on. 

“Poor devil! I wonder whether women or whisky have 
driven him mad,” thought Crompton, beginning his tune 
again a moment after. 

Bender went down toward Fourth street with slow, 


resolute steps. His old strength seemed to have come 


| back to him in the last half-hour. 


Stopping at a large boarding-house, he sent in for 
Ward, the bank clerk. They had been old chums in 
Bender’s bachelor days. 

“Lend me your revolver, Horace; I'll be done with it 
by to-morrow. Mine is broken, and I never bought 
another.” 

“Of course.” 

Ward vanished and reiippeared in a moment. 

“What are you going to shoot, Sam—rats ?” 

Bender took the pistol and turned away without 
speaking. He had been deaf and blind to every sight 
or sound of the streets since Mary’s voice rung in his 
ears. 

After he was gone, his manner recurred to Ward as 
strange and unpleasant. 

“T believe I'll go after him,” he thought. But dinner 
was ready, and he turned back into the dark entry; and, 
being a feather-headed young fellow, forgot the whole 
matter speedily. 

The pistol was not charged. Bender stopped at a 
shop on the way up street, and loaded it carefully. 

It was nearly dark before he reached his own steps. 
Mary opened the door before he could touch it. 

She wore yet her silk dress and her pretty collar of fine 





lace; her hair was curled about her face; her cheeks 
were pink and hot; her eyes brilliant with a new fire, 

He saw all. What was it Morris had said about their 
hunger for a repetition of the old love-making days ? 

She put up her mouth to be kissed, as usual, and when 
he passed her, hurried in after him, taking his hand, 

“Poor old papa! He’s tired! Go in, Jackey; don’t 
worry father now.” 

So skilled in deception already! 

She was leading him into the dining-room, whage sup- 
per was spread; but he put her quietly aside and passeq 
up to his own room. She followed him. 

“You are worn out! Why did you stay in the works 
all day?” coming behind him and putting her white 
hands upon his shoulder as he sat staring into the fire, 

When he did not answer, she drew his head back on 
her breast and kissed his lips. That kiss set fire to the 
smouldering madness within the man; but he was al. 
ways quiet and grave. 

He looked her steadily in the eyes. How beautify 
the face was that bent over him! Some dainty Ariel of 
a spirit looked out of it which he had never conquered 
nor owned. He saw that clearly now. 

She turned away from him at last, and busied herself 
about the room—went down and brought him a cup 
of tea. 

The farce of playing the wife over, she became absent, 
as was usual with her now; her thoughts far off. 

He took out the roll of notes, and laid them down on 
the mantel-shelf. 

“There is the mortgage money.” 

“Ves,” 

She did not brighten and flush as she would once have 
done. 

He remembered how often she had taken out her pen- 
cil and counted up these savings in a triumphant sum, 
drawing a little frame-work of vines about it, and pre- 
senting it to him with her joyous little chuckle. 

She scarcely glanced at the money now. But he 
would try her further. 

“T cannot use it for the mortgage. Stouch refuses to 
pay the back salary.” 

* “Then the mortgage will be foreclosed to-morrow? 
And you will lose your home ?” 

She came suddenly close to him, her face colorless, 
her dark eyes wet and full of pity. Not love. He was 
not deceived. 

Not love. 

No wonder she had some little compassion for the man 
in whose bosom she had lain for years, on this night 
when she meant to fly from him. 

“Poor old Sam!” 

“The loss of the house matters little to us now.” —- 

“Why, I thought your heart was bound up in it!” 
She paused suddenly, a keen suspicion flashing into her 
face. “What else have you lost ?” 

For a moment there was silence, the husband and 
wife looking steadily at each other, the oil lamp burning 
with uncertain yellow flashes between them. 

“T do not know,” he said at last, in as quiet a tone as 
though replying to an ordinary question, “what there is 
left to me. There is nothing on God’s earth that I can call 
my own.” 

She did not answer by a word; but stood motionless, 
with the same penetrating, doubtful look fixed on him. 

Now Mary was not naturally a reticent woman; all 
her emotions bubbled straight to the surface. She had 
been a gay, giddy girl; and now, when she was a mother, 
she kept the house alive with what her husband cen- 
sured as a most unmatronly light-heartedness; singing, 
jesting, laughing most of the time, and washing away 
any trouble in a shower of tears. 

Her immobility now proved how deep his thrust had 
wounded her. 

“You've nobody in the world? Nobody? Not even 
me 2?” she said, slowly, at last. She turned to the window, 
putting her hand, for support, on an old chair that stood 
there. It was aworn and shabby chair; but she had 
nursed both the children in it. Jackey and little Jenny 
—Jenny who was dead; who would never lie on her 
breast again. Did she remember? She looked at it, 
and then at him for a moment; and then, without a 
word, turned away and left the room. 

He knew that she would never enter itagain. It was 
strange how many of these intuitions, amounting to cer- 
tainties, came to him to-night. He thought that pain, 
in this great crisis of his life, had given him a spiritual 
clearness of insight. Another person might have sug- 
gested that the devil helped him. 

It was only seven o’clock; there were two hours yet to 
pass before the end. He sat by the fire, pushing the po- 
ker between the bars, looking around him. There was 
nothing in the cheaply-furnished, pretty chamber that 
had not to-night a terrible meaning forhim, He remem- 
bered when he had brought that very chair home, 
two or three weeks after Jack was born; and lifting 
Mary out of bed, had placed her in it, and laid her baby 
in her arms. 

That was only six years ago; yet he thought of him- 
self then as but a boy. What a perpetual frolic they 
made of life then! Hard at work and miserably poor, 
but joking away all weariness or want; how full of joy 
and content the world was; how many friends they had 
then! 

He had learned since to see things differently. When 
he set his heart on paying off that mortgage, it seempd 
suddenly to open his eyes to the seriousness of life. It 
affected his religion. He began to see faults in the old 
friends who were in the habit of dropping in every day, 
finding Mary’s house so pleasant; he began to fear that 
his own and his wife’s spiritual character would sutler 
from contact with them: one by one he had driven them 
off. As he stinted and saved more and more to gather 
this money, his ideas of duty hardened. He had grown 
old and grave, while Mary remained the same happy- 
tempered girl. 

To-night, for the first time, a dull doubt came to him, 

‘ 
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whether he had not been to blame; her perpetual good- 
humor, her eager interest in the people about her, her 
singing, her noisy romps with Jack, all had seemed gid- 
dy and trivial to him; he had rebuked her incessantly 
for them. “It was a solemn thing to live ; who could go 
dancing over graves?” had come to be a proverb with 
him. Could he have driven her fromhim? Driven her 
to a man whose temperament suited her own? 

He was standing before a looking-glass, and he could 
not help comparing his own common-place, gloomy face, 
with its stubbed black beard, to the gay, winning coun- 
tenance that had won her from him. 

He put his hand up to hide the face from himself. 

«J Joved her,” he said quietly ; thinking that if she had 
known how much, she would have forgiven him. He 
sat down again. Searching again for miserable secrets 
in the fire, he had become a wiser man since he had 
peen ill. Sitting staring day after day into the embers, 
he had learned how utterly hollow the world was, how 
treacherous were men, and faithless were women. Noth- 
ing was true but God; and as God, to Sam Bender, 
meant his own narrow notions of duty, there was noth- 
ing to lift him out of the slough in the thought; there 
was nothing in it, either, to check him in the slow, subtle 
madness that nerved him to his present purpose. 

What maddening fancies those two hours brought to 
that unhappy man, it is needless for us to know. 

The house remained very quiet. When Jackey’s bed- 
time came, he heard his mother bring him the child to 
the door, and opened it for him to enter. But he would 
not look at the little fellow in his white nightgown, who 
stood pulling at his coat. Beside him, on the mantel- 
shelf, lay the pistol, ready for use. He could not touch 
or look at the child, but motioned him away, turning his 
back on him. 

Eight o’clock came. 
the door, softly listening. 
should think him asleep. 
safe,” was part of her plan, 

The clock in the hall rang out half-past eight. Nine. 
Bender took up the pistol, and concealing it in his breast, 
left the chamber. Passing the door of the child’s room, 
he stopped and laid his hand on the wood with a sud- 
den, passionate tenderness, as though it had been the 
boy himself. “Jackey! Jackey!” he cried. To-morrow 
the child would be alone—without father or mother. It 
might have been different. 

But it was too late now. He went down the stairs, 
and entered a small, unlighted room adjoining the 
parlor. 

In another moment there was a roll of wheels on the 
street, a carriage stopped at the door, and then there 
was a low ring at the bell. 

“They carry the matter boldly!” he muttered. What- 
ever agony of pain the old love that would not be stifled 
had cost him to-night was over now; an implacable 
madness seized him; the fury with which the hound 
pants before it falls upon its prey. They were in his 
power. 

He crept nearer to the door; held it ajar, his hand 
upon the lock. He heard Crompton enter, and the next 
moment the soft rustle of Mary’s dress. He could not 
distinguish her words, but the tones of her voice made 
him shudder. Not for years had they thrilled with 
such nervous, trembling joy as now. She laughed once 
—a low, hysterical laugh, not far from tears. Crompton 
spoke in a whisper. Once she raised her voice a little. 

“You do not know what to-day is to me! I have 
waited for it for years!” 

Bender raised his hand; his finger was on the trigger. 
He pushed the door; but before it opened, Mary left the 
parlor, going lightly up the stairs. She had apparently 
forgotten something for her flight. 

He stood waiting; her steps sounded above him. 
When she should re6épen the door would be his time. 

She was on the stairs. One moment more—then— 
she broke into the verse of an old song; an old silly 
habit of hers to sing when her heart was full: 

Sae true his heart, sae smooth his speech, 
His breath like caller air, 

His very foot has musie in’t 
As it comes up the stair. 

For there’s nae luck about the house, 
There is nae luck at a’, 

There’s little pleasure in the house 
When my gudeman’s awa’, 

It was his song. He had liked it best in their old 
courting days; he had made her sing the children to 
sleep with it always. 

The pistol dropped from his hand. 
God! she is true!” 

He stood there, for how long he never knew. He 
heard the low murmur of their voices. The devil, be 
sure, did not leave him altogether. 

He fancied her hand in Crompton’s; their lips meet- 
ing. But the weapon lay untouched at his feet. 

Why should he not at least open the door? 
a right to their secret, whether guilty or not. 


He heard his wife come again to 
He remained quite still. She 
“By nine o’clock all would be 


“She is true. My 


He had 
The man 
’ 
head. 
“She is my wife. Though she 
kill me, yet I will trust in her.” Yet there was nothing 
to fight back the devil of suspicion but that cheery old 


She is a true woman, 


” 


song. 

The hall-door opened and shut at last. * There were 
hurried voices outside, and then the carriage rolled 
away. Was she gone? 

He thrust the pistol into his breast, and opened the 
door. Mary stood there, her face flushed, tears in her 
eyes, folding up a strip of paper. When she saw him, 
she sprang forward, and hugged him close. 

“The money!” she sobbed. “For the mortgage!” ery 
ing and laughing till she cried again ; telling him between 
times that she made it—she—in her usual tumultuous 
fashion. “Couldn’t he understand ?” 

“No, I don’t understand,” he said, soothing and pet- 
ting her as he had forgotten to do for many a long day. 
“T have been duller than you know, Mary. But it’s all 
over now, thank God!” 








. a | a scene in a play! 
trembled; great drops of sweat wrung out on his fore- | 


“It was all my drawing, you know, Sam. My one 
talent, as you used to call it. Wheri you were so hardly 
pressed two years ago, I thought I might turn it to ac- 
count. I went to the Academy of Design. And I did 
turn it to account—in designing. Don’t you under- 
stand now? Friend Matthew Saul said I had a very 
pretty gift, indeed. Everybody was anxious to help me. 
It’s such a friendly world, Sam,” creeping closer to him. 

“Ts it, Mary? Perhaps so. God knows.” 

“So they took me into the establishment, and paid 
me for designing new patterns of gas fixtures. Ten 
dollars a stone. That was two years ago. And I have 
not drawn the money till to-day. I heard—(taking 
breath, and speaking slowly)—that you were not to re- 
ceive your back pay. So I went to Mr. Crompton this 
afternoon, and asked for a settlement. He is the busi- 
ness man, and so considerate and kind! I always 
thought how much alike you were, and what good 
friends you would be when you knew him. It wasn’t 
pay-day, and it took some time to make out my account. 
But he offered to bring the money himself to-night, that 
I might give it to you as asurprise inthe morning. And 
he did bring it, and there is enough to pay off the mort- 
gage; and now have you nothing and nobody you can 
call your own in the world—not even me ?” 

Sam Bender only held his wife close to his breast and 
kissed her. She was so used to his silence when he was 
deeply moved that she did not heed it. 

“You thought me brutal—mad, to-night, Mary ?” 

“Bless your dear old miserable face! How could I be 
so silly? You have been ill and nervous, and the dis- 
appointment to-day was more than you could bear. I 
understood it all! I sent Jackey in, thinking he would 
comfort you. Shall we go and tell Jackey about the 
mortgage ?” anxiously. 

“T doubt if he would understand.” 

“Perhaps not,” looking blank. “Though Jackey un- 
derstands a great many things that would surprise you. 
He’s a very wise child. Who can that be so late? Mr. 
Crompton’s carriage again !” 

The door opened and the handsome Irishman entered, 
a lady on his arm, He blushed a little as he glanced 
down at her, laughing and looking handsomer than 
ever. “I asked leave, Mrs. Bender, you remember, once, 
to make known my promised wife to you. I have 
brought her to-night. She has an errand to your hus- 
band, which, she fancies, will not wait.” 

The words came to Bender like far-off pleasant sounds 
inadream. How bright the fire glowed! What a cor- 
dial, wholesome ring there was in the man’s voice! A 
fellow it would be good to know. The girl’s face, too, 
was sweet and friendly; he had seen it before, in some 
pleasant time which he could not remember. But there 
was no woman who would not look dark and dim be- 
side Mary. Where had she hidden that tender, glowing 
beauty all these many years? The very familiar room 
had a look which it used to wear when the first glamor 
of their married life made everything about them mys- 
terious and bright. 

Was that old time coming again? 

Crompton’s cheerful, ruddy face was before him, “I 
am so glad to have the chance of shaking you by the 
hand. I have been waiting for it a long time.” 

Sam took the hand, and shook it heartily. 

“Mrs, Bender, this is Miss Stouch, who hopes she will 
not bear that name a month longer.” 

The fair, calm-looking beauty took Mary’s hand, and 
then kissed her, after the manner of women. “I’ve 
heard all about the mortgage and the secret,” she whis- 
pered. “Wasn’t it delicious? But I have a message for 
your husband. Papa bade me say to you, Mr. Bender,” 
turning, with a business-like look, to Sam, “that he has 
been ill for several weeks—that horrid rheumatism it is; 
and has had to leave the business almost entirely in the 
hands of Mr. Morris, who will make mistakes some- 
times. He is so sorry that there is one in yours, and 
that your rightful salary was detained. He begged me 
to hand you this letter.” 

“The salary is not due,” said Sam, stiffly. 
will tell you that.” 

“Mr. Morris has no authority to speak for us,” the 
young lady said, haughtily. “It is not the custom of 
our house to make deductions in case of sickness.” 


“Mr. Morris 





“It is the best policy,” said Mary, quietly. “A house 
loses nothing by generous dealing. At least, not with 
men like my husband.” 

Bender stood hesitating. 
know ?” 

“Oh! it was that little creature, Joe Houston, who 
told me. Where in the world is the man? He came | 
with us—se ridiculous, Mrs. Bender! But the best fel- 
low in the world! The tears were actually in his eyes 
when he told me how unjustly your husband had been 
treated. Oh! here he is!” 

“Here I am!” Joe came in with a skip and a flourish. | 
“Here we all are,Sam! God bless you, boy! Just like 
It’s a jolly good world after all, now, 
isn’t it? What a devil of a humor you were in with it 
to-day, though, to be sure! You look as if you were 
cured now”—in an undertone, where Bender stood apart | 
with his wife. 

“Are you cured ?” she said, softly, touching him. 

“By an old song,” he said. “Some time I will tell you | 
all, Mary. But let me hear your songs and your laugh 
every day. You do not know from what they have | 
saved me.” 

He stood looking at them talking together, a smile on | 
his lips, but his eyes dim as a man’s seldom are in this 
world; thinking of the song, and of how many messen- 
gers He had in this worid, and how none of them ever 
failed in its errand. 


“How did your father | 


Two Mormon apostles are traveling in Massachusetts | 
trying to make proselytes, and complain bitterly because | 
Dr. Todd, who preached in their temple, refuses to ad- 
mit them to his pulpit. They say they belong to a corps 
of 200 missionaries sent by Brigham Young to States 
having more women than men. 








WESTERN ENACTMENTS CONCERNING WoMEN.—A 
Western paper, in crowing over the fact that the wo- 
man’s rights movement is gaining more ground in the 
West than in the East, gives utterance to the following 
remarks :— 


“Within the past two weeks laws have been made for 
the protection and advancement of women, in three 
widely separated localities of the great West. Whether 
their right of suffrage in Wyoming will have that effect 
remains to be seen; such is its ostensible purpose. The 
two other enactments referred to may not be recognized 
by the prominent strong-minded women of the country 
as largely conducive to the exaltation of theirsex. Oth- 
er people generally will hail them as most necessary and 
righteous steps, to be taken in behalf of womankind 
and for a better condition of society. The city of Oma- 
ha now absolutely prohibits, either in theatres or con- 
cert saloons, all descriptions of the popular ballet-girl 
shows, known as “leg drama.” And the city of Sacra- 
mento has passed an ordinance that no females shall be 
employed to attend in the beer saloons after twelve 
o’clock at night. This last will appear to many an im- 


provement so trifling as to be: almost ridiculous. But 
softly; it is a great thing for Sacramento to do. Next 


thing, she will extinguish the pretty waiter-girl system 
entirely. While the East produces ponderous magazine 
articles, holds conventions, raves vaguely about “social 
science,” and theorizes in endless recondite disquisitions 
for the improvement of civil and social affairs, the West 
quietly does the work.” 
-_-—_> 
Mrs. CELIA BurLeEIen of Brooklyn, N. Y., gave a 
remarkably brilliant and instructive lecture on the 
“Rights of Children,” to a large and deeply interested 
audience, in, Florence Hall, Sunday afternoon before 
last. In the evening she gave to a still larger audience, 
‘ 
her able lecture on “Womanhood.” 














Boston Daily Advertiser 
FOR 1870. 


_ The Boston DAILY ADVERTISER has already entered upon its 
fifty-sixth year, and is the oldest and iargest daily journal in New 
England. Now, as heretofore, its purpose is to present a true pic 
ture of the life of the times, by ineans of full and autheptic new 
carefully prepared reports, varied and widely extended correspou- 
dence, and intelligent discussion of passing events. For the past 
the publishers are gratitied to know that their efforts to build upa 
newspaper that should be a sound business and commercial jour- 
nal, and at the same time respond to the wants and interests of an 
intelligent community in other respects, have been recognized by 
au ever-widening circle of readers, and a large inercase of business 
in all its departments, For the fugpre, their facilities for supply- 
ing all that belongs to an enterprising and well-conducted Hews- 
paper were never better organized than now, and they anticipate 
with coniidence the continuance of the support with which their 
efforts have thus far been rewarded. 


THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The editorial conduct of the DaiLy Apverriser will continue 
as it has been in sympathy with the best New England thought 
and interest. The retirement of many of the questions which have 
sharpened political controversy during the last few years, will 
leave it none the less in sympathy with the enlightened and pro- 
gressive sentiments which have guided the nation and determined 
its policy. In regard to the approved American policy of foster- 
ing all our great national interests by meaus of suitable legisla- 
tion, it takes no new ground, but aims to give just efleet to the 
views of which it has for many years been the consi.teut advocate 
While adhering to the old landmarks in this respect, it hopes tu 
give new iife and a wider scope to the discussion of the political 
literary and social topics of the hour. The expanding interests of 
Massachusetts, and of the capital, will also tind in its columus a 
full and impartial hearing. To the discussion of all these ques- 
tions, local as well as general, it will bring, as heretofore, careful 
inquiry and au earnest and liberal spirit. ’ 

THE NEWS DEPARTMENT. 

The DaILy ADVERTISER contains and preserves a carefal and 
thorough record of all interesting local events; impartial reports of 
sacieties, the courts, and pubic meetings; a dai.y summary of New 
England news,supplied by diligent correspondents and alarge list of 
exchanges; a concise and original summary of news “In General” : 
and brief notes and comments on passing affairs. To these are 
added the special departments of Art, Music, the Drama and New 





Publications, in alhof which are promptly given the results of per- | 


soual examination and of bold and discriminating criticism. ‘The 
domestic and foreign correspondence of the Daity ADVERTISER 
which has long attracted attention, has been stil] further perfected. 
and will coutinue to furnish its readers with fresh intelligence 


from all the most interesting points of thought and action at home 


and abroad. ‘The regular letters of our correspondents at Was i- 
ingtou and London will be supplemented by regular and occasion 
al jetters from the leading centres of interest in America and Ku- 
rope, for which the services of shrewd observers and good travel- 
lers have been engaged. New developments in science and the 
arts, whatever is strange and uew in society, literature and life 
will here also find its appropriate record, : 
THE BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

The DaILy ADVERTISER has long made a specialty of its Busi- 
nes Department, and its requirements are still recognized and 
car-fully attendedto, The Financial, Commercial and Marine De- 
partinents are under the charge of experienced reporters, who will 
ontinue to furnish a comprehensive and trustworthy record of 
yusiness Movements in their several departments. The Financial 
Record contains a detailed list of the sales at the Stoek Exchange 
and the sales of stocks by auction; a review of the Money market. 
the Gold market and the Government Bond market, with the lat. 
est quotations; full telegraphic reports from New York with the 
Stock quotations, and such other tinancial matters as are of inter- 
est or value. The Commercial Record gives full reports of the 
Merchandise markets, domestic and foreign, including extended 
daily reports of the Boston Produce market—of special interest to 
the farmer, the country trader, and the shipper o produce, as well 
as the home dealer; of the receipts of flour, grain and provisions, 


| by land and water; together with full lists of imports and exports, 


and tables of values prepared exclusively for this paper. The Dry 
Goods market, with leading quotations of the leading fabrics; the 
Boot and Shoe market, with a record of shipments; the Metal and 
Lumber markets, and the Cattle market, have the constant super- 
vision of experienced and trustworthy hands. In all these de- 
partments, market reports from distant points are daily received 
by telegraph. The Marine Journal daily furnishes to the merchant 


and shipowner copious reports of the movements of our merchant | 


marine. This prominent characteristic, which has heretofore been 
so widely recoguized, will be fully sustained. 


SEMI-WEEKLY ADVERTISER, 
The Semi-WEEKLY ADVERTISER is printed every Wednesday 


and Saturday morning, contains few advertisements, and is devot- | 


ed to news and miscellaneous reading. It contains all the impor- 
tant news of the Duiiy, concisely and compactly arranged, all its 
more interesting correspondence, together with its editorials and 
miscellaneous selections. To traveiiers and residents abroad, and 
to those at hom» who live at such a distance as to make the re- 
ceipt of a daily newspaper impracticable, the semi-weekly is com- 
mended as the next best thing. It ix made up with eare, and is 
designed to present an accurate and comprehensive view of the 
news and general interests of the week. 





THE WEEKLY SPECTATOR, 
The quarto form, taken by the weekly edition of the Apvertis- 
ER under this title two years ago, has approved itself by far the 


yest for a paper of general reauing for the family. In its eight | 


t 
pages, coutaining forty-eight columns of reading matter, it gives 


all the matter of the DaILy ADVERTISER not of transient or pure- | 


ly local interest, and adds thereto a carefully digested summary of 
the news of the week, a good story from the best foreign sources 
or from original writers specially engaged, and an Agricultural 
Department invaluable to the intelligent farmer, 





Terms: 

The subscription price of the Darty ADVERTISER is $12 per an- 
num. To clubs of tive and under twenty, to one address, the price 
is 89.50 per copy. To clubs of twenty and upwards, the price is 
Sy per copy. 

he subscription price of the Semi-WreKLy ADVERTISER is $4 
per year. 


The subseription price of the WeEKLy Spectator is $2 per 
Liberal discount is made to | 


year, or $2.50 if not paid in advance. 
clubs. Address 
BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER, 
E. F. WATERS, Treasurer, 
* 29 Court street, Boston. 





KIRTLAND, ORDWAY & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO ‘ 

FISKE, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Mauafacturers and Wholesale Dealers 
—IN— 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 
No. 43 Luke Street, Chicago. 
Augl4. JAS. P. FISKE, St. Louis, Mo. ly 


HENRY W. KING & CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 
Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 


4and 6 Lake St., Chicago. 


BROWNINGS KING & CO., 326 and 328 Broadway, N. Y. 
Aug. 14. ly 





CHARLES P. KELLOGG & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


eKING, KELLOGG & CO., 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
24 and 26 Lake St., Chicago. 
Aug.l4. P, V. KELLOGG & CO., Utica, N. Y. ly 








BURTON & PIERCE, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


50 and 52 Michigan Avenue, 
Aug. 14. CHICAGO. ly 





DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
29 and 31 Lake Street, 

Corner of Wabash Avenue, 





ae THE 
CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


THE CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS COMPANY, 
At 82 Washington street. 


MYRA BRADWELL, Editor. 
TERMS :—$2.00 per annum, in advance, Single copies, 10 cts. 





This paper publishes the most important decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, in advance of the Reports; the decisions 
of the District and Circuit Courts of the United States, Head 
1 Notes from the Reports of the various State Supreme Courts, in 
advance of the regular issues; abstracts of recent English cases, 
and the latest general legal intelligence. 

The News is the only legal paper in the world edited by a 
woman. 

Communications for the Lega News should be addressed to 

MYRA BRADWELL, 
82 Washington street, Chicago, Ill. 





ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 


CHANGE OF FORM. 


THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 
Devoted to Woman: Her Emancipation from Religious, 
Social, Political and Moral Slavery. 
Published Weekly at Dayton, Ohio. 


The ApvocaTeE enters upon its Third Volume on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of tive columns, en- 
larged and materially improved in typographical appearance. 

The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to place 
the ApvocaTe in the foremost rank of the papers devoted to 
woman’s enfranchisement, and his successful efforts in the past 
| are an earnest of his intentions in the future. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Decidedly the best woman’s journal that has yet reached us is 
| the Woman’s ApvocaTsE, pubiished at Dayton, Ohio. It deals 
vigorous biows, and will assuredly be felt as a power in the cause 
of woman wherever it goes. No paper in the country deserves a 
more liberal patronage. Ohio should multiply its circulation like 
leaves of autumn.—New York Revolution. 

The WomAn’s ApvocaTe is the production of the almost uni- 
versal agitation of the question of woman's rights and wrongs, 
both in and out of marriage. It is doing good work in the weedy 
tields of social rights and wrong: of woman, and has oceasionally 
a good word to say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it 
und the cause God-speed.— Banner of Light. 2 

The Dayton Woman’s ApvocaTs has come out enlarged and 
improved. It is a bright, pluc«y, wide-awake advocate of the 
cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable; it is fearless and 
|} trenchant, and strikes home every time, It is doing yeoman ser- 
| vice in the good cause, and should have a most generous patron- 
age.—Mrs. Livermore, in the Agitator, 

The Womayn’s Apvocate, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 

manfully for woman’s wages, suffrage, equal rights, and a chance 

| in the world generally for the sex we all adore and yet abuse.— 
| Springsield Republican, 














TERMS: 
One Copy, ONE Year... 1... cee seer eeereeees beeneweees $2.50 
CLUB RATES: 
Three copies, ONE Year. .... 6. cee eeeeeeeeeeeeerenene 36.50 
Ten copies, ON€ VEAP. ... ccc ceeeeeer seer ceeceeesees 20.00 
Twenty copies, OM@ Year. .....66 cece cece eee eeee ees 36.00 


Papers publishing the above twice, and sending marked copies, 
| willreceive the AvvocaTe during the year 1870 without exchange. 
| Jan, 1. J. J. BELVILLE, Dayton, Ohio. 








THREZ MONTHS FOR ONLY 25 CENTS. 


The Ladies’ Own Magazine, 


A SUPERB and CHARMING MONTHLY, which is eight 

months old, has reached the 

WIDEST CIRCULATION 

of any literary magazine in the West, and met with a most 

Enthusiastic Welcome 
everywhere, will be@ent to any address, on trial, 

| Three Months for 25 Cents. 
“I’m perfectly delighted with it.”"—Olive Logan, 
“It sparkles among the ladies’ magaziaes like a di 

pinchbeck jewelry.’’—J/linois Statesman. 
AGENTS WANTED everywhere. Full particulars in each 


number. Address 
MRS. M. CORA BLAND, Eprror, 


‘Aug. 21, tf Indianapolis, Ind. 


1 among 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., CONVENTION. 


A Woman Suffrage Convention, under the auspices 
of the National Association of New York, was held, Jan. 
18, 19 and 20, in Washington. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Mrs. Wilbour, Rev. Olympia Brown, Paulina 
W. Davis, Susan B. Anthony, Phebe Cozzans, Jose- 
phine Griffing, Jennie Collins, Senator Pomeroy, Hon. 
A. G. Riddle, and others, were the speakers. The fol- 
lowing letter from Hon. John Stuart Mill was read to 
the Convention, It is in response to the resolutions of 
invitation passed at the Newport Convention in August 
last :-— 

: Avianon, December 11, 1869. 

DEAR MADAM:—TI should have reason to be ashamed 
of myself if your name were unknown to me. I am 
not likely to forget one who stood in the front rank of 
the Woman’s Rights movement in its small beginnings, 
and helped it forward so vigorously in its early and most 
difficult stage. You and Mrs. Mott have well deserved 
to live to see the cause in its present prosperity, and 
may now fairly hope to see a commencement of vic- 
tory in some of the States at least. I have received 
many kind and cordial invitations to visit the United 
States, and, were I able, the great Convention t@ which 
you invite me would be a strong inducement to do so 
next year. My dislike to a sea voyage would not of it- 
self prevent me, if there were not a greater obstacle— 
want of time. I have many things to do yet before I 
die, and some months (it is not worth while going to 
America for less) is a great deal to give at my time of 
life, especially as it would not, like ordinary travelling, 
be a time of mental rest, but something very different. 
I regret my inability the less, as the friends of the cause 
in America are quite able to dispense with direct person- 
al cooperation from England. The really important co- 
operation is the encouragement we give one another 
by the success of each in their own country. In Great 
Britain this success is much greater than appears on the 
surface; for our people, as you know, shrink much more 
timidly than Americans from attracting public notice 
to themselves; and the era of great public meetings on 
this subject has not arrived in our country, though it 
may be near at hand. I need hardly say how much I 
ain gratified at the mode in which my name was men- 
tioned in the National Convention at Newport, and still 
more at the tribute to the memory of my dear wife, who 
from early youth was devoted to this cause, and had 
done invaluable service to it as the inspirer and in: 
structor of others, even before writing the essay so de- 
servedly eulogized in your resolutions. To her I owe 
the tar greater part of whatever I have myself been able 
to do for the cause, for though from my boyhood I wasa 
convinced adherent of it, on the ground of justice, it 
was she who taught me to understand the less obvious 
bearings of the subject, and its close connection with 
all the great moral and social interests of the race. I 
am, dear Madam, very sincerely yours, 


To Mrs. P. W. Davis. 

Professor Wilcox presented the following message 
from Clara Barton to the soldiers of the Republic :— 

When you were weak, and I was strong, I toiled for 
you. Now that you are strong, and I am weak, because 
of my work for you, I ask your aid. Lask the ballot tor 
myself and my sex; and as I stood by you, I pray you 
stand by me and mine. 

The following resolution was adopted :— 


Resolved. That this National Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention respectfully ask the XLIst Congress of the 
United States—First, to strike out the word “male” 
from the laws governing the District of Columbia; 
second, to submit to the Leyislatures of the several 
States a Sixteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, prohibiting the disfranchisement of any of their 
citizens on account of sex; third, to enfranchise the 
women of Utah, as the one safe, sure and switt means of 
abolishing polygamy in that Territory; and fourth so 
so to amend the laws of the United States that wo- 
men shall receive the same pay as men for services ren- 
dered the government. 

The addresses of Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Wilbour and 
Olympia Brown were especially pointed and effective. 
Senator Wilson was in the audience, and, in response 
to an invitation, spoke briefly, and said :— 

I merely come to say, that whenever I have a vote to 
give, it shall be given in favor of every practical move- 
ment that tends, directly or indirectly, to remove any 
burden that rests upon any portion of my country 
people, and grants to the women of the country every 
right that the men possess. For the last thirty-four 
years 1 have endeavored, in public and private, to give 
my influence to make my country a thoroughly free 
one. The work is nearly accomplished, and it will prob- 
ably be finished within sixty days. All men and all 
women, who desire to remove every obstacle to freedom, 
inay now find full opportunity to labor in that direction. 
Although our political institutions are founded upon the 
idea of equality, we have yet a great work to do to 
bring the whole people to the position demanded by 
God's word and the logic of the Constitution. My in- 
fluence shall be given with the same fidelity to the cause 
of Woman Suffrage as it has been given to the cause of 
the four and a half millions of people grho are about to 
become citizens. 

It was announced that the meeting next year would 
be held in Philadelphia, and the Convention adjourned 
sine die. 

THE BIBLE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

We have received at our office a supply of the valuable 
tract just printed by the Executive Committee of the 
Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 

It is a conclusive argument by Mr. John Hooker, of 
Hartford, and shows that the Bible is no more an au- 
thority for subjugating woman than for subjugating the 
negro—that only mistaken and bigoted prejudice can 
construe its humane and benevolent teachings to the 
support of any form of injustice—that from Genesis to 
Revelations the Almighty is represented as no respecter 
of persons, and that in Christ there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, bond nor tree, male nor female, but that all are 
alike his children. 

Strange as it may seem, that the supporters of old 
abuses should use the Bible as the foundation of iniqui- 


J. S. Minn. 
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OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
PRESIDENT, 
HENEY WARD BEECHER. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS AT LARGE, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, RK. L., WM. LLOYD GARRISON, Ms., 
Miss W. T. HAZARD, Mo., CELIA BURLEIGH, N. Y., 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, Ill. GEORGE W. JULIAN, Ind., 
GEORGE WM. CURTIS, N.Y. MARGARET V. LONGLEY, O. 
CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
LUCY STONE, New Jersey, 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
JULIA WARD HOWE, Massachusetts, 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
MYRA BRADWELL, Illinois, 
RECORDING @ECRETARIES, 
HENRY B.BLACKWELL,N.J., AMANDA WAY, Indiana. 
TREASURER, 
FRANK B. SANBORN, Massachusetts. 
VICE-P RESIDENTS, 
Rev. AMORY BATTLES, Me., Mrs. TRACY CUTLER, Ohio, 
ARMENIA S. WHITE,N.H., LIZZIE M. BOYNTON, Ind, 
Hon. C. W. WILLARD, Vt., Hon, C. B. WAITE, IIL, 
CAROLINE M, SEVERANCE, Rev. H. EDDY, Wis., 
Mass., MOSES COLT TYLER, Mich., 
ROWLAND G. HAZARD, R.1., Mrs, A. KNIGHT, Minn,, 
SETH ROGERS, Conn., A. K. P. SAFFORD, Arizona, 
OLIVER JOHNSON,N.Y., CHARLES ROBINSON, Kan., 
ANTOINETTE B. BLACK- AMELIA BLOOMEK, lowa, 

y VJ, ISAAC H. STURGEON, Mo., 
Hon. RUFUS LEIGHTON, Hon. GUY W. WINEs, Tenn., 
Washington Territory, ALFRED PURDIE, Florida, 
ROBERT PURVIS, Penn., 


Mrs. GEN. RUFUS SAXTON, 

Mrs. HANSON ROBINSON, _ Oregon, 

Del., Rev. CHas. G. AMES, Cal., 

Hon. J. C. UNDER WOUD, Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

Mrs. OLIVER DENNETT, Me., Rev. CHS. MARSHALL, Ind., 
Hon. NATH’L WHITE, N.H., Hon. J. B. BRADWELL, IIL, 
Mrs, JAS. HUTCHINSON, Ja., LILY PECKHAM, Wis., 

Vt, LUCINDA H. STONE, Mich., 
Rev. ROWLAND CONNOR, ABBY J.SPAULDING,Minn., 

Mass., Mrs. C. 1. H. NICHOLS, Kan., 
ELIZABETH B. CHACE, R.1., BELLE MANSFIELD, lowa, 
Key. OLYMPIA BROWN, Ct., Rev. CHAS. J. WOODBURY, 
ANNAC. FIELD, N.Y., Tenn., ae 
MARY F. DAVIS, N. J., Mrs. DR. HAWKES, F'la., 
MARY GREW, Penn., MARY E. AMES, Cal., 
Dr. JOHN CAMERON, Del., Hon. A. M. FRETZ, Va., 
A. J. BOYER, Vhio, GRACE GREEN WOUD,D.C, 





MRS. PAIGE’S NEW METHOD 
Of Instruction for the Pianoforte and Organ. 
Teachers are now qualified to fit both teachers and pupils. 
Pupils received at any time, either private or in class. 
For Circulars, address, with stamp, 
MRs. J. B. PAIGE (Room 3), 


Jan, 22. 4t 246 Washington street, Boston, Mass, 


SAVE YOUR NATURAL TEETH. 
Ladies in Boston, worch th thousands, are told every day 
that they must have teeth exfPacted which might be saved for 
years if ‘properly tilled, Artificial Teeth, the best that can be 
made, for the same price you pay for the poorest work. 
Jan, 22. 3m DR. BROWN, 19 Winter street. 


TO LIBRARY DIRECTORS. 

For sale, two “INDICATORS,” nearly new, on the plan of that 
in the Boston Public Library. They show the number of each 
book (up to 5000) and whether it is in or out, thus saving much 
time and vexation. Price $150. Address P. O. Box 60, Newport, 
R. 1. It Jan, 29. 


$5.00 PET SEWING MACHINE, 

Price 35.00, will do the work of ten pairs of hands, and as well as 
any $25 machine; is warranted, is simple, easily understood, always 
in order, Send $5 for one. Send two stamps for sample of work 
and circulars. Agents wanted. Terms liberal. Address PET 
SEWIFG MACHINE CU., 7 Tremont Kow, Boston, Mass, 4t J29 


BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company. 


PATS AUG. 31,1869. 
y 7 ai 








MANUFACTURERS 
Self-Threading 


Needle. 


| 

Office and Salesroom, 14 TEMPLE PLACE (one flight up), | 
J. Be BLANCHARD, Treasurer and Agent, 

Jan, 29. BOSTON, Mass. 4t 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





TO THE 
Country Women 


—or— 


AMERICA. ” 





The following considerations concerning the 


DRY-EARTH SYSTEM 


are respectfully submitted as worthy of their thoughtful attention. 

Probably no single cause has had so much influence in producing 
the peculiarly delicate condition for which women living in the 
country and in small towns in America are notorious, as the discom- 
fort, inconvenience and frequent repulsiveness of their closet ac- 
commodations. 

In towns which are supplied with water, and in those houses of 
the better class which are furnished with water by private works, 
the use of the water-closet soon becomes universal, and its usetul- 
ness is at once recognized. But, probably, ninety-nine out of ev- 
ery hundred habitations in the whole country have nothing better 
than an unsightly privy, standing at some distance from the house, 
too often barbarously foul, and generally unapproachable except 
by an entirely unprotected walk, that is more or less exposed to 
public view, and, in wet or cold weather, is passable only at the 
risk of getting wet feet, dragging through wet grass or weeds, 
plodding through snow or facing cold winds and storms, 

As a natural consequence, delicate Women, soon school them- 
selves to a postponement of the demauds of nature, sometimes for 
days together, rather than expose themselves lO tie danger of tak- 
ing cou, and the certauity of great anuoyauce, Somelines mod- 
esty, aud sometimes the dread of discomtort and exposure, is the 
motive. 4m all cases the resultis tuesame, The natural functions 
become disordered, the digestion is impaired, aud dyspepsia, Wila 
its thousand and one horrors, breaks Wow Lhe couslitunon and 
jays the foundation tor ail manner of “temale Complaiuts.”’ 

At is unnecessary to enlarge on this subject. Lvery sensible wo- 
man who has been subjected to the evi aduded to, Inust accept the 
loregomy statement of the cuse as a true one, aud recoguize tlie 
fact that any plan by wiich suitable accommodations can be pro- 
vided WILMIN Thi HULU St ofers unspeakable reiiet. 

In addition to this, women who have had the least experience 
in sick-rovis know that uoching connected with our lives is more 
distressing than the want of suitable accommodation tor heipiess 
invalids (and this not even the water-closet supplies )—distressing 
for the atcendant, and worst of ali for Lue invaud himseit, 


‘The most pertect reiiet in both cases is atorded by the use of the 
LAR LH-CLOSE'TL. 
Send ror deseriptve Circulars vo tite 
Marth-Closet Company, 
dave Ullice, s1urilurd, Commie 


AGENCIEs—Boston, lv Doane St.; New York, 697 Broadway ; 
Putiawueipuia, did Markel O6.; Dallumvre, VS South thowara de.; 
NeW Urivcdus, 4 Carvudeivt St.; abeliipills, sou Mai De; Culleagy, 
180 Laduile 5i.; Adussiuon, Unio; Aivany, 52 State Ob, 

Jul. a. 4m 


SAKAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Otiice, 579 Tremont Street, 
(Near Union Park), 
BOSTON. 
Dr. Colby attends to general disvases of the system, 
Speciaity: Lhe Diseases of Women and Cliudren. 


Consultations tree. Social calls at the oluce. 
Uitice hours trom 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. tf 


Woman’s, Suffrage Tracts. 


PUBLISHED wx 


The New England W omau’s Suilrage Association. 





No.l. HENRY WARD BEECHiR—Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New Lork, bev. 2, 190u. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CULi’LI5—Speech in the New York 
Cousutuuoual Couvenuon, duly iy, Lodi. 

No.3. JOHN SLUAKL diLL—specou in the British Parlia- 
Miwitl, shay 2v, Lous. 

No.4. THUMAS WENL WORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 
mun Ww Learn tie Aspuavet!’ broom tie Aliant 





Sunday Afternoon Lectures, 
SECOND LECTURE NEXT SUNDAY, BY 
O. B. FROTHINGHAN, | 
On “The Revealed and the Hidden God.” | 
Feb'y 6—T. W. Hicoinson, on “The Sympathy of Religions.” 
« " 13—-SaAMUEL LONGFELLOW, on ‘Theis. 
“« 2—JuULIA Warp Howe, ou “The Ethics of Culture.” 
“« 927—Francis E. Apsor, on “Jesus and Socrates in the His- 
tory of Religion.” 
March 6—Joun 38. Dwicurt, on “Music.” | 
“  13—WiLuiaM J. Porrer, on “The Buckle and Carlyle The- | 
ories of History, especially as applied to Religious De- 
velopment.” : | 
« 2%—EpnNaun D. Cueney, on “The Function of Artin Life.” 
“« 27—D, A. Wasson, on “Providence in Progress. 
April 3—W™s. Hexry Cuannine, on “The Church of Universal 
Unity.” 
“«  10—WEN 





y. 
DELL PHILLIPS. 


Course Tickets (12 Lectures), 34.00; 2 do., $7.00; 3, $10.00; 4, 
$12.00. Single Tickets, 50 cts.; four single tickets, 31.60; six sin- 
gle tickets, $2.00. For sale at Fields, Osgood & Co.'s and Nichols 
& Noyes’s. Lectures to commence at 4 P.M. precisely, Jan. 1d. 


THE WONDERS | 
ARCTIC REGIONS. 


The ARCTIC STEREOPTICON of the | 


,? 

. Hayes and Bradford Expedition, 
AT TREMON'T TEMU’LE, 
EVERY EVENING. 

These views comprise beautiful and vivid reproductions of all 








ty, such is lamentably the fact. And we thank Mr. | 
Hooker for the timely aid which his argument will afford 
in dispelling a delusion so damaging ‘to the cause of | 
woman and so disastrous to the interests of religion. 

The tract can be had at our office, No. 3 ‘Tremont | 
Place, at $3 per hundred, or five cents per copy—and 
our friends will do well to send in their orders and give 
it general distribution. Hi. B. B. 





—-=— — 


If you have a truth to utter, 
Speak, and leave the rest with God! 


the prominent and interesting features of the Poiar Region, in- 
cluding the GREAT INTERIOR ICE-SEA OF GREENLAND, 
together with Enormous Glaciers, Mountainous Icebergs, b-qui- | 
maux and their Huts, Old Norwegian Ruins, Precipices aud Fiords, | 
and the Field and Floe Ice of Melville Bay. Tie representations | 
of the Glaciers are highly interesting to scicntiiic as well as mere- 


| ly curious observers. Many of the views were taken on board the 


Vessel as she steamed along the Coast of Greenland, and the whole | 
series will give the beholder a remarkable and accurate represen- 
tation of the strange scenery that greets the eye of the voyager | 
UNDER THE MIDNIGHT SUN. | 

The explanatory lecture will be delivered by Mr. E. O. Wolcott. | 
The ticket office 2t Tremont Temple will be open during the day 
for the sale of reserved seats and tickets. 

Doors open at 7. Exhibition commences at 7.30 P.M. 

Matinees WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, at 2.50 P.M. | 

Tickets 5) cts. Reserved seats 75 cts. Children half price. 

Jan. 1. 8t 


| 
| No.6. GkURuUt bk. HUAR—"* Woman's kigut and the Public 


sontidy, February, tov. 

No.5. SAMULL bE. dk W ALL—'The Legal Condition of Women 
1b Dadosucuusvils.”” Il’ repared iu suv, 

Weilare.”’ Speecu beture a Comiticiee of tie ddussu- 

Ciiusetls Legisluiure, April 14, lsdv. 





For sale by 
Y : 7 ; 
Charles HK. Whipple, 
43 Bowdoin sircet, Lesion. 

Price 5 cents, singly; 34 per hundred. 

(ar~ Single copies will be sent by mail on receipt of the price | 
and postage; or Liree lor 4 cents, tree of postage. 

Auso, JOHN STUARL ILILL's late admirable work, “The Subjec- 
tion of Women.”’ 2% cts., or 8U cts. by mal, Jan. do. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE FEMININE SOUL, 


BY niiszABeTa seRl ia, 
Author of “PKACIICAL WISDOM,” “LRIUMPH OF TAL- 
LN't,”’ &C., &C. 


Price S1.vv. 


H. H. & T. W. Carter, 


Jau, 22. 





13 Beacon street. im 





T. P. ABELL, 
DENTIST, 


24 Tremont hKow, Boston. 


J. M. THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 


Having been established in the successful practice of his business 


1870. “The World.” 1870, 


The ability of Taz Wor p is beyond question.—Raleigh (N. C.) 
Sentinel. 

We regard it the ablest Democratic newspaper in the Nation.— 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Herald. 

The New York Wor -p, the ablest Democratic journal in the 
United States.—Cincinnati Times. 

The leading Democratic journal in the country, and as able as it 
is eminent, the New York Wortp.—Boston Traveller. 

The New York Wor LD, the best edited ponte on the continent, 
is wonderfully fertile in good things.—Raleigh Sentinel. 

The New York Wor.p, the ablest, most influential and most 
widely cireulated Democratic newspaper in the country.—Syra. 
cuse Journal, 

The New York Wor p is now beyond question the best newspa- 
per published in New York city.—Courier, Last Saginaw, Mich., 
Sept. 25, 1869. 

We always read the WorLp with hearty admiration of its su 
rior ability, often with warm appreciation of its eloquently ut- 
tered sentiments.— Worcester Evening Gazette. 

Those who want a Democratic paper will find the Wort», on 
the whole, the smartest, most entertaining aud complete newspa- 
per on that side of the house.—Chronicle, Penn Yan, N.Y. 








THE WEEKLY WORLD, 
a large quarto sheet, printed throughout in large type, and pub- 
lished every Weduesaay morning, lias now the largest cireulation 
of any weekly newspaper in the United States, with possibly a sin- 
gle exception. Among its prominent features ave ;— 

. Its very full and accurate Market Reports, embracing the 
Live stock Markets of New York, Albany, Brighton, Cambridge 
and Philadelphia; the New York Country Produce Market, and 
General Produce Markets of the country; and full reports of the 
New York Money Market. Each of these reports are compiled 
with great care, and contain the latest quotations that can be ob- 
tained up to the time of putting the paper to press. 

2. Its Agricultural Department, which confains each week ar- 
ticles on practical and scientilic farming that are of great value to 
American farmers. A special feature of this departmeut is a 
weekly sumunary of the condition of the Hop Markets at home 
and abroad. 

3. A very full report of the proceedings of the Farmers’ Club 
of the American Institute is printed in each issue of the WEEKLY 
WorLD, the day after the meeting of the Club, By this arrange- 
ment the report appears in the WkeekLy WoxLp one week in ad- 
vance of its publication in any other weekly paper. 

A portion of the WkerxLy Wor vp is reserved for family 
reading matter, including original aud selected stories, poems, 
waits of humor, and extracts from books and periodicals. Vurtie- 
oe attention will be given to this departinent during the year 
di0. 

5. A special feature of the WeekLy WoRvp is a carefully com- 
piled summary of the news of each week. It is made so complete 
that no one Who reads it can fall of being Well posted on ali the 
lmportant news of the day. 





THE SEMI-W EEKLY WORLD, 
published Tuesday and Friday, is a large quarto sheet, containing 
ail the news pubished inthe DaiLy WouLp, with tie exception 
of such ivcai reports as may be of no interest to non-residents of 
New Lork city, its murket reports ure as full as those of the daily 
edition, aud 1t contains, Desiues interesting literary matter, ou 
Friday of each week, a tui report of tue Farmers’ Club. 





THE DAILY WORLD 
contains all the news of the day that ean be obtained by mail and 
telegrapl irom au parcds of the word, aud Chorougt discussions of 
ali Lopics Of interest, 





THE WORLD ALMANAC FOR 1870. 


“Tut WokLp ALMANAC” tor isjv will contain a vast quantity 
of poutical information of use every voter, and of such a charac- 
ter as can be Obtained in no Other publication, in it will be priat- 
ed full viiielal returus of every eiection eid in isu¥; the vote of 
New York pate by election districts, aud of Commecticut by towns; 
thie bates and Vous Of euch Candidate for eacu branci vf tite New 
Lork Legisiature; list of meinvers of Lie Cited Siaies Seuace 
and House of Kepresentatives; obituary record aud iist of impor- 
tant events ln idud; aud ua Compiete summary of polilical events 
during the past year. As 4 Compact politicus maui it Will lave 
wo equal, 





TERMS BY MAIL. 
WEEKLY WORLD. 
SP IP, GD WOO oe 0. 0:nc 0090 54562000 ch00casncnesccencesseue 
Four copies, one year, separately addresoed. . . 

‘Len Copies, Oue year, separately addressed ............ 006+ 

Aud au extra copy Lo getler-up of Ciub, 

Twenty copies, One year, wo one address., ........6606 cee eee 25.00 
Aud ab extra Copy lo gelter-up of Ciub. 

Tweuty copies, Oue year, separaiviy addressed..........- eves 27.00 
And au exira Copy WW gecier-up of Club. 

Finty copies, vie year, Wo one audress. ......6. 0.06000 
Aud tue Semi Weekly ole year to getter-up of Gjub. 





cee BULOO 


Fitty copies, one year, separately addressed. ......... 6.606. 55.00 
Aud Lue Senii- vy eekly One year Lo getter-up of Ciub. 

One liundred copies, Oue year, tu One address .........66066- 100,00 
Aud tie Vally One year to getter-up of Club. 

Otie hundred copies, ole year, separaueiy addressed. .......- Liv. 


And tie Duly one year wo gelver-up of Club, 
SEMI-WEEKLY WORLD. 






One copy, one year 
Four copies, oue year, separately addressed. ... 
‘Len Copies, Ole Year, LO Ole AUUIESS. 6... eee eee eee eee y 
And al extra copy to getter-up of Club. 
Ten copies, oue year, separately addressed ............0 0000. 
And ul extra copy to getter-up ot Ciub, 

DAILY WURLD. 

One copy, one year..... peed weeeSeenesee tech enetceneeces «++ $10.00 
Une copy, one year, with Suuday edition 
THE WORLD ALMANACS 
(For 1368, 1869 aud 157). 
Price, postpaid, single copies .............. ee 
SUVeM Copies, postpaid. .....cccceseccccsecccees lw 

DIRECTIONS. 
Additions to Clubs may be made at any time in the year at the 
above Club rates. 
_ Changes in Ciub Lists made only on request of persons receiv- 
ing Ciuy packages, stuling date of subscription, edition, L’ost-olice 
ald Stale lo WluCi It has previously beel sent, ald eleiostig UWel- 
ty-five Cents to pay for trouble of tue change to separate address. 
LexMs—Cash it advauce. Send lost-ouce Mouey Order, Bank 
Dratt, or Registered Letter, Bilis seui by uiaii Wid be at Lue risk 
of the seuder, 
We lave no travelling agents. Specimen copies, posters, ete., 
seni tree of Charge, Wherever and Wlienever desired. Address ail 


orders aid letters wo 
“THE WORLD,” 
35 Park Khow, New York. 









Jan, 29. 


CLOCK'S 
EXCELSIOR HAIR RESTORER 


Will positively restore grey hair to its originai color, either black 
or brown, prevents it from failing otf, cures all lumors or erup- 
tions on the scalp, makes the hair grow on bald heads, when baid 
from disease; it is clean, does not gum the hair, is elegautly per- 
fumed. Sold by ail the apothecaries. 

F. B. CLOCK, Chemist and Apothecary, Proprietor, 


Jan. 15. 4m Corner Cambridge and Tempie Sis., Boston. 


A.M. MePHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PiANOS. 


Jan. 15. No. 385 Washington sireet. 2m 


ee nk hee Oe ie 
fb. ThE WORKING-CLAS».—We are now prepared 
to furnish ali Ciasses WIth comstull enipivy ment al uulue, Lie 
wuvle of the time, or fur the spare moments. usiness new, light 
and proitable. Persons of eiiier sex easily earn trom DV Celts Lo 
35 per evening, aud a proportional sum by devoting (heir Whole 
time to the business. Boys and girls earn bearly as uiucu as men. 
That all who see this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, Wwe Intake tls unparaileied Offer:—Lo such as are not 
well satistied, we will send 31 Ww pay fur tue trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuabie sample, which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of Zhe People’s Literary Companion—oue vt 








in Court street for over twenty years, takes this opportunity to in- 
form his friends and the pubic generaily that he still retaims his | 
old stand—1L32 Ceouri St. at Jan. 15. 


the largest aud best family newspapers published—ali sent free by 
mail. steader, if you want perimanent, prulitable work, address 
E. C. ALLEN & UU., Augusta, Maiue, vin Nov. 6. 
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